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ACACIA ANNOUNCES 
CHANGE IN RESERVE BASIS 


ECAUSE Acacia believes in the principle of charging premiums just large 

enough to guarantee the payment of every contract or obligation in full, it 
reduced its rates in 1926 to rates lower than those of any other mutual old line 
company. 


That this low premium principle is sound is shown by the outstanding 
progress of the Company since its adoption. 


Since that time it has increased its assets over 250%, now more than $72,- 
000,000; its insurance in force over 90%, now more than $387,000,000; it has 
more than doubled its surplus, and has paid to beneficiaries and policyholders 
over $53,000,000, of which amount more than $10,000,000 was dividends to pol- 
icyholders. 


Because of the present day problems incident to all investments, and the 
reduced income thereon, Acacia, in line with the practice of most companies, 
has changed its reserve basis from 3%4% to 3%, effective January 1, 1938. The 
new reserve basis and the premium rates thereunder will apply only to business 
written on and after that date. 


Under its new reserve basis, Acacia continues its fundamental principle of 
guaranteed low premiums and, as in the past, will make no estimates of future 
dividends. In the fog of present day conditions, any estimate of dividends on 
life insurance covering a period of years must obviously be largely a guess and, 
in our opinion, life insurance should be neither bought nor sold on a guess. All 
Acacia will say is that the savings in mortality, gains from interest, and savings 
from efficient and economical management, will, in the future as in the past, be 
returned to the policyholders. 


The year 1937 was the greatest year in the history of the Company. 


Under its new reserve basis and rates, Acacia enters the new year confident 
that its guaranteed low premiums will appeal more strongly than ever to the 
insuring public and that the year 1938 will be another year of outstanding 
progress and accomplishment. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States 
Branch Offices in Sixty Principal Cities 


Wma. Montcomery, President 
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HARRY R. WILSON 
Vice-President 
American 
United 
Life Insurance 
Company, 
Indianapolis 


President 
The 
American 
Life 


Convention 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


ARRY RITCHIE W LSON, vic2-president, American 
United Life Insurance Company, 30 West Fall Creek 
Parkway, Indianapolis, Indiana, resides at 50 West Hamp- 
ton Drive, Indianapolis. He was born March 26, 1879 
in Indianapolis, and educated at public schools, high 
school, and Purdue University, receiving his V.S.M.E. de- 
gree. He belongs to Phi Delta Theta. He was actively 
engaged in engineering, manufacturing, and contracting 
before entering the life insurance business in 1918. Since 
then he has continuously been vice-president of his com- 


pany. He was president of the Indiana Association of 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies during the years 
1931 and 1932, and was elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention in 1933 and re- 
elected on this committee in 1936. He is now president 
of the American Life Convention. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Meridan Hills Country Club, 
Indianapolis, for a term of four years and is a member of 
the Irdianapolis Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, 
and Columbia Club, also director of the American Service 
Bureau. 


Mr. Wilson's hobbies include 
most forms of outdoor sport 
and recreation, with perhaps 


a preference for nautical 
phases of these activities. 
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Living Proof of an Ordinary 


Man’s Extraordinary Success 


For truest financial success, for achievements unsur- 
passed in brilliance, look not only to men of vast wealth. 
Look also to ordinary men, of ordinary earnings, living 
ordinary lives, who discovered how to make modest 
savings create security for their families and them- 
selves, through Ordinary Life Insurance. 


In 1938, Northwestern Mutual’s national magazine 
advertising will show how Ordinary Life Insurance. 
arranged in a carefully-planned program, is indeed an 


EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan. 


This campaign depicts typical scenes of every-day liv- 
ing. It suggests how to plan a program to provide for a 
family’s money needs, should death stop earnings, and 
to create old-age retirement income—all through the 


EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan. 








WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always be 
avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life In- 
surance Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 











To make that advertising an efficient, 


workable tool, Northwestern Mutual agents THE SPECTATOR 





orthwestern : : : . 

Saw] enjoy a full equipment of effective selling Chestnut & 5éth Sts. Phila., Pa. 
aids and promotional material—all smoothly 
coordinated, designed to achieve one objec- COMPENDIUM 





tive: more high quality business. OF 


OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORTS 
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Restoring Confidence 


E are told by economists, by political commentators, by 

business leaders and by the government itself that the 

chief ill besetting the nation today is fear. We may all 
accept this preliminary diagnosis as accurate so far as it goes. 
The real divergence in views lies in the various reasons advanced 
for the presence of this fear. 

Government, through the Administration, claims that this fear 
is largely phantom. It goes further and hints that the illusion 
has been deliberately created by jealous and embittered business 
interests whose one thought and aim is to embarrass the Ad- 
ministration. That business—even the malevolently pictured 
“big business”—is so villainous and so shortsighted as to pursue 
such a policy of sabotage few thinking and unprejudiced people 
will believe, but at any odds, that is the charge. 

Business, on the other hand, is equally positive in its analysis 
of the fear that currently grips the land. It charges simply and 
uncompromisingly that government is to blame and that if the 
Administration would leave business alone, fear would quickly 
vanish and prosperity resume. 

This desire on the part of business is thoroughly understand- 
able, but it is a sanguine business man indeed who honestly expects 
a complete abdication of government from its new fields of enter- 
prise for many years to come. The facts being what they are it 
would seem incumbent on business to make, hand-in-hand with 
its protest, some tangible, positive move toward the banishment 
of this fear psychology. 

Some industries have already moved in this direction. Certain 
public utilities, though badly harassed by the Administration 
program, have announced plans for spending and expansion. Cer- 
tain units in the motor car field have also publicized plans which 
promise purchases and reemployment. 

The insurance business in not constituted in a way that would 
permit it to engage single-handedly in a war against the recession. 
It requires no raw materials to carry on its production and hence 
can contribute nothing in'the way of a “spending program.” 

The insurance business, nevertheless, figures very importantly in 
this fear picture we have been discussing, for a strong insurance 
institution is a foremost progenitor of confidence—and confidence 
is the antonym of fear. 

The particular part that insurance can play, therefore, in the 
active warfare against fear that should engage all business, is 
the wide dissemination of the facts and figures that prove its 
sound financial position at this time. It owes it to its own wel- 
fare and the welfare of business in general to do this. 

In our opinion, therefore, a special urgency exists for insurance 
companies—fire, casualty and life—to come forward as early as 
possible with their 1938 statements and advertise them promi- 
nently in the proper media. 

We are not, let us insist, pleading a special or prejudiced cause 
when we declare that the first vehicle for such advertising should 
be that of the trade journal. Confidence is contagious, but it 
begins at home. There are a half a million men and women in the 
production forces of insurance in this country and they need to 
be reassured of the strength and stability of the companies they 
represent so that their belief and enthusiasm may be handed on 
to the millions and millions of policyholders and prospects whom 
they contact daily. Better than any other way, this reassurance 
can be imbued by means of prominently displayed statement ad- 
vertisements in the independent insurance trade journals. 
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Helping 
the 
New Agent 
Make 


Money 


By Wm. EUGENE Hays 


General Agent, 
New England Mutual Life 


FTER burning the midnight 
oil, poring over numerous 
books and articles describing 

ingenious methods for making 
money for the new agent, I have 
always arrived at one conclusion. 
After spending hours and hours 
listening to the brilliant discourse 
of agency leaders in our business, 
it also boils down to the same con- 
clusion, that the only way to help 
the new agent make money is to 
put him into immediate production 
and keep him there. 

It seems that every time we stray 
away from this fundamental idea, 
we lose the services of a potentially 
valuable man, and the institution 
of life insurance suffers from the 
results of another failure. To our 
mind, not nearly enough emphasis 
has heretofore been placed on the 
sustaining drive occasioned by 
placing a new agent into immediate 
weekly production. 

The weakness in most agencies, 
we believe, lies in the lack of 
placing responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of one man whose capability 
is unquestioned, and whose enthu- 
siasm for building men cannot be 
dampened. 

The solution to this problem in 
our agency consists of : 

One, selecting only those men 
whom we believe to be possessed 
with ability to do better than an 
average job, thus tending to elim- 
inate waste of time, effort, and 
money so often caused by general 
agents taking on men who do not 
measure up to the highest stand- 
ards. 

Two, creating a separate “New 
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Agents Training Department” 
apart from the regular agency offi- 
ces. At the head of this depart- 
ment is a salaried manager whose 
success depends entirely upon his 
ability to help new agents under 
his jurisdiction make money in a 
hurry and to continue to do so. 
Three, giving the new agent a 
positive attitude toward the unde- 
niable necessity of life insurance 
in the scheme of life and a con- 





William Eugene Hays 





suming “will to win” that he may 
not only make a living, but go on 
to become the type of representa- 
tive who will reflect great credit to 
his company and the institution of 
life insurance. 










New Agents Training Department 


We believe that in any agency 
new agents should be placed in a 
separate environment which is con 
ducive to close personal supervision 
and a training program adapted t 
their own personal problems. A 
training room separate and apar 
from the agency suite, although 
adjacent and connected with the 
agency offices by telephone, wil 
more nearly accomplish this pur 
pose. Having separate quarter 
with all men therein having abou 
the same experience, creates a unit} 
of purpose impossible to obtain if 
both new and old men are in clos 
proximity. 

In our opinion, the manager @ 
the “New Agents Training Depart 
ment” should be on a full salary 
This man should not be dependemi 
upon personal production for 
living, although he should be e& 
pected to supplement his salaf 
with some personal commissions 
Commissions on the first three # 
four cases produced with a ne 
man should be turned over entirelf 
to the new man. Commissions ® 
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By Ray C. ROBERTS 


Vew England Mutual Life 
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later cases at the manager’s option 
may be divided with the new agent 
in an effort to prevent him from 
becoming a leaner. 

The training plan in our “New 
Agents Training Department” is 
not unusual and contains the funda- 
mentals found in most training 
plans. We believe, however, that 
it should be a continuous habit- 
forming process which will carry 
on through to the ultimate objective 
of the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter. The following is a 
part of a blueprint which is being 
followed in the training process of 
our own new agents. 

A. A Philosophy of life and liv- 
ing as it pertains to the service of 
life insurance. 

Before going into technicalities, 
we endeavor to obtain a true per- 
spective of how life insurance in 
action is undeniably tied in with 
life and living. There just isn’t 
any substitute under any condition, 
and this attitude must be made a 
part of the new man to such an 
extent that disappointment and 
discouragement cannot shake his 
faith in the service he has to offer. 
Successful life underwriters de- 
velop an idealism which carries 
them over the rough spots, and 
which quite often is the result of 
certain personal experiences in the 
business. Why is it not logical for 


the new man to be given the benefit 
of this philosophy immediately 
rather than wait for personal ex- 
periences of his own. He should 
never feel after this viewpoint has 
been driven home that he does not 
want to solicit his friends. 

B. A working knowledge of life 
insurance contracts. 

The new man should have a basic 
knowledge of how life insurance 
works. In our “New Agents Train- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Helping 
the 
Old Agent 
Make 


a Living 


General Agent, 


E all do a lot of talking 
about the service that we 
as General Agents give our 


men, both old and new, but after 
all the thing which makes the “old 
agent” maintain or better his 
standard and volume of production 
is, in my opinion, something rather 
nebulous. We can sit in our offices, 
write letters, send out illustrations, 
try joint work and all the other de- 
vices we know, and when we get, 
or don’t get, results, as the case 
may be, we are not sure what did 
or didn’t do the job. It would seem 
that the methods must be changed 
with every man and an individual 
line of attack worked for every 
individual case, depending upon 
what the individual man has re- 
sponded to before. And this we 
get only through the experience we 
have with each individual man. 
However, we do have the basis 
“urges” to work on. We have the 
old and familiar “pocketbook” urge 
and it is perhaps the greatest of all. 
We can appeal to the man’s pride, 
his love of his family, or even to 
the old competitive spirit. 

There are countless other ap- 
peals, but the thing that interests 
me most is not appeal itself, but 
the way the appeal should be made. 
What I will have to say in the re- 
mainder of this talk will déal not 
so much with what to do, but with 
what I have found out about the 
way to do it. In other words, the 
way in which we can get these ap- 
peals under the agent’s hide. 

In the first place, by the time a 
man has been associated with us 
long enough to be called “The Old 
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Agent” we should know him rather 
well, and must know him well if we 
are to succeed in what we are try- 
ing to do. And he should feel that 
he knows us. I tell our agents, 
flatly, that the main reason I want 
them to succeed is because I know 
that when the men in the field are 
prospering—lI, also, will prosper. 
There is, to my mind, no reason to 
try to tell an intelligent man that 
I want him to succeed merely be- 
cause his family should be well 
taken care of, or merely because | 
like him. An intelligent man won’t 
believe you, anyhow. A statement 
by a General Agent to an agent 
that the General Agent is inter- 
ested in the agent’s success solely 
for the sake of the agent seems to 
me to only weaken the General 
Agent’s position. It is akin to tell- 
ing a prospect that we want him 
to buy life insurance solely because 
of what it will do for his family, 
and not because we want the com- 
mission. The prospect or the agent, 
as the case may be, will certainly 
put us down in his book as a “sap” 
or a “liar’—one of the two. What 
I am trying to drive home is that 
we must play on the level with our 
agents, not only financially and in 
the usual ways we think of “play- 


ing on the level,” but in our talking 
to them about themselves and about 
the parts of this business in which 
we are so tied together. I have 
found in my experience with the 
men of the Parkersburg Agency 
that it pays to be frank and that it 
does not pay to “beat around the 
bush.” 

Now, assuming that we know our 
agent and that he feels he knows 
us, what are the situations that 
come up? Probably the first, and 
probably the most frequent, is the 
problem of financing. Unfortu- 
nately, no matter how hard we 
preach about how an agent should 
make enough first year commis- 
sions to live on and that he should 
save his renewals, the fact remains 
that very few of them do it. Very 
few life insurance agents practice 
what they preach to the prospect. 
The easiest thing to do in a case of 
a request for money is to lend it to 
the agent, feeling that we have 
done him a good turn and feeling 
that we are perfectly protected by 
the agent’s renewals. But it seems 
to me that we should stop and con- 
sider this point for just a moment. 
Have we actually done the agent a 
favor by lending him this money? 
Perhaps in certain cases, but in 
quite a few cases 
I believe that I 











have actually in- 
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Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Forty-fourth Year 





STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Purely Mutual 


jured the agent 
raising the 


One Day to Age 65... caer ioe alee 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a 

purely mutual, old-line, legal re- 
serve Company in its 44th year of 
dependable service ... Issues pol- 
icies from ages one day to sixty-five 
years ... Offers up-to-date policies 
and plans—Juvenile, Family In- 
come, Salary Continuance, Educa- 
tional Fund, Step-Down Income; 
Retirement Endowment; Mortgage, 
Business, Estate Protection, and a 
comprehensive line of other poli- 
cies for men and women... 
Provides a practical, helpful pro- 
gram for the Agent's success. 


It was too easy 
and makes him 
feel, uncon- 
sciously per- 
haps, but never- 
theless he feels 
it, that the next 
time he needs 
money he knows 
where he can 
get it, and prob- 
ably it never en- 
ters his head 
that he might be 
able to get the 
money by going 
out and earning 
it. My experi- 
ence has led me 
to believe that 
we are too free 
and easy when it 
comes to putting 
out money, led 
perhaps by the 
notion the Gen- 
eral Agent just 
around the cor- 
ner will do it if 

















we don’t. In our 
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Agency we lend very little money 
and, consequently, we have lost very 
little, and I believe the agents are 


better off because of it. I never let § 


an agent owe me very much and 
then my judgment of him or his 
actions is never colored by this fact, 


One of the other frequent prob- 
lems is that of the agent who is in 
a slump and has those terrific “in- 
digos” that are the bane of a Gen- 
eral Agent’s existence. What do 
you do about them? I don’t suppose 
that those of you who are able to 
have all your agents in your office 


day in and day out are so troubled, § 


but we who have scattered terri- 
tories where men are working by 
themselves a great deal of the time 
know what it means. This is where 
knowing the agent well comes in 
handy. A visit to him, perhaps an 
unannounced one, will often do the 
trick. 

There are countless other ques- 
tions that come up every day, you 
know them as well or better than! 
do, but I say, as I have tried t 
demonstrate in the problems dis 
cussed, that the problem as a whole 
is one to be solved by the General 
Agent personally. Some of you may 
be thinking that I haven’t offered 
one single answer to any one prob 
lem, but I say that the answer t 
the problem is in the 
Agent himself. “Canned” contest: 
may help, sales illustrations, sales 
meetings, pep letters and all the 
rest of the usual methods may aid 
and should be used, but in the Ger 
eral Agent himself, and in his rele 
tions with his men, lies the onl 
deep and lasting solution to th 
problem. If we are the men We 
should be, we can pick out th 
“urge” that will solve the problet 
and then apply it personally to th 
sore spot. It may be that I am jus 
trying to say that we may some & 
be a bit far away from the dap 
when we were working for some 
other General Agent, and we maj 
have forgotten that we said, “Wel 
if I ever get to be a General Agen 
I'll do this and so—.” It may ® 
that I am just trying to say the 
the solution to the problem @ 
“Helping the Old Agent Make 4 
Living” lies in getting closer to th 
individual man and then applying 
all the common sense and comme 
psychology we know. “Canned” & 
forts from a swivel chair won! 
teach us what we should kno 
about our men. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


A Discussion of the Responsibilities of the Manager and the General Agent 


ing new agents to sell life in- 

surance rests on the shoulders 
of the agency managers of the va- 
rious companies. These men face a 
dificult recruiting job, and know 
that it is extremely difficult to in- 
terest high grade men in taking up, 
and following insurance selling on 
a career basis. 

The recruiting problem —the 
search for men of quality—seems 
to have become most acute during 
the past few years, where even me- 
diocre men gainfully employed are 
reluctant to give up that which 
they now have, though their in- 
comes are small, to embark upon a 
field of endeavor that holds forth a 
promise for great earnings, but 
with no definite guarantee of earn- 
ing capacity. 

Perhaps such a condition can be 
attributed to a number of causes: 
the reckless manner by which con- 
tracts are handed to almost anyone 
who applies, a lack of faith in pres- 
ent-day agency management; the 
bad advertising created by the 
great numbers of men who once 
tried to make good in the business 
but failed, the readiness of recruit- 
ing heads to talk in platitudes 
about possibilities, instead of pro- 
ducing records of what other men 
in their agencies are accomplishing 
—and a wondering doubt if all is as 
it should be, when other employees 
of the great companies work with 
an assurance of income, while the 
producer of new business must la- 
bor under an antiquated commis- 
sion system—giving much in many 
cases to conduct company’s affairs, 
but receiving little or nothing for 
their efforts. 

A little more than two years ago, 
Commissioner Sullivan, of the 
State of Washington, addressing 
the Life Insurance Companies’ 
Presidents in convention, stated in 
substance that during the past ten 
years one million new agents had 
entered the selling end of the in- 
surance business, and that an equal 
number had left to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Also, that one- 


Tine responsibility for contract- 


By W. E. Cox 


third of the new agents did not 
stay long enough to sell one single 
policy. 

It may be that the proper method 
of correcting such evils rests in the 
matter of selectivity—the hiring of 
quality men instead of quantities 
of men. But the mere hiring of 
men will not produce a satisfactory 
volume of sales. In the present era 
sales management plays the most 
important part, for the best of man 
power will seldom succeed unless 
the agency officials are alive to pre- 
sent selling trends and capable of 
imparting help that points toward 


sales. 
Question of Method 


Very few progressive agency 
managers decry the need of value 
of a continuous sales training pro- 
gram. There is, however, but little 
unanimity amongst companies as 
to how the field forces are to be ed- 
ucated. 

When one accepts the job of 
leading men, as does modern man- 
agement, he also accepts the re- 
sponsibility for the success or fail- 
ure of those now employed as well 
as for the new recruits. Records 
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Walter E. Cox 


are made by all that has been ac- 
complished, and that includes the 
numbers of failures. The matter of 
sales training, both through the 
days of preparation, and continu- 
ous days of employment can be 
used as a powerful, compelling 
means to get results. Such a state- 
ment was not true in the late la- 
mented days of the “Golden Twen- 
ties’’ when business came easy. In 
those days an agency manager was 
looked upon as a necessary evil, a 
co-ordinator between the home of- 
fice and the field, and entitled to 
have his name printed on the office 
door in gold letters. 

But today’s manager lives in a 
different atmosphere, and must 
know the “Why” and “How” for se- 
curing applications. His primary 
function is to help his agents to be 
more profitable and to become more 
efficient. Such an objective can best 
be reached through adequate sales 
training. In this undertaking the 
branch manager must observe, ana- 
lyze, and impart information on 
each vital subject that pertains to 
his company’s practices, policies, 
the whims of people, and all steps 
necessary to complete sales. 

In the right kind of a branch of- 
fice an agent looks to his manager 
for constructive council and advice. 
Irrespective of the length of time 
employed, or volume of sales, the 
inner feelings of a commission-paid 
agent carries the comforting 
thought that in times of perplexity, 
the man higher up is both willing 
and qualified to give proper help. 

Hence, each agent, be he new or 
old, must not only be sold on his 
company, the business, his ability, 
but his manager as well. When ap- 
plications do not materialize in suf- 
ficient volume the manager should 
examine his program for selling, 
and seek out the causes for the un- 
wanted slump. Such a procedure 
comes ahead of being a good fellow, 
the assigning of quotas, offering 
incentives, and other believed-to- 
be-stimulating ideas. 

When the point is fully realized 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Lehman, Ecker and Pink 


The tremendous capacity of the in- 
stitution of life insurance for public 
and social service and its ability to 
perform that service with directness 
and dispatch was brilliantly demon- 
strated in a series of incidents occur- 
ring in the State of New York this 
month. 

First act in the drama has the New 
York State Legislature for back- 
ground on the occasion of Governor 
Lehman’s message to that body. Com- 
ing around to one of the most impor- 
tant phases of his message—housing 


and slum clearance—Governor Leh- 
man said: 
“The United States is one of the 


most backward countries of the world 
in providing decent housing. This 
state, because of its highly urbanized 
centers of population, is one of the 
worst sufferers. ... Private funds and 
private industry must take care of 
the bulk of the demand for residential 
construction. 

“I recommend that life insurance 
companies be authorized to invest 
their funds, for a limited period and 
a limited amount, in the acquisition 
of land and in the construction of 
apartment or other dwelling houses. 
Other restrictions as may be neces- 
sary to insure the non-speculative and 
socially desirable character of these 
developments should be imposed.” 


Metropolitan Acts 

Act Two sees Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, tak- 
ing his cue from the Governor’s mes- 
sage and announcing on the very 
next day: 

“The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has given consideration to 
Governor Lehman’s proposal of low 
rental housing as a field for the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds. Our 
own investigations have satisfied us 
that a definite shortage exists in suit- 
able accommodations for families of 
modest incomes. There is now being 
made no adequate provision for this 
shortage. 

“This company has hed successful 
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experience in the construction and 
management, over a period of years, 
of its notable project at Woodside, 
Long Island. It is our belief that 
there is an opportunity to provide 
safe and sanitary dwelling accommo- 
dations for of moderate in- 
come which will assist in relieving the 
emergency in the housing situation 
and be a factor in relieving unemploy- 
ment; that economies inherent in con- 
tinuous operation under comprehen- 
sive plans of a community character 
may not only be safely undertaken at 
this time, but also sufficiently remu- 
nerative to justify the investment. 

“This company is prepared to in- 
vest $100,000,000, commencing as soon 
as such investment is authorized by 
passage of legislation recommended 
by the Governor.” 


persons 


Supt. Pink Approves 

Act Three stars Louis H. Pink, su- 
perintendent of insurance, and Mr. 
Pink injects additional drama into the 
situation by delivering his lines, so 
to speak, from a hospital bed. His 
statement is really a section of his 
annual report to the Legislature, the 
printing of which has been delayed, 
but Mr. Pink considered this a mat- 

















Frederick H. Ecker 


ter of such particular importance that 
he worked on it in the hospital in 
which he is still confined and was able 
to have copies of this portion of the 
report on the of New York 
State Legislators on the morning of 
January 10. The report states in part: 

“The Department wholeheartedly 
supports Governor’s Lehman’s pro- 
posal and recommends to the Legisla- 
ture that life insurance companies be 
authorized to their funds for 
a limited time and in a limited amount 
in the construction of rental 
apartments and small home develop- 
ments. The Department believes that 
legislation should be enacted so that 
the proposal of the Metropolitan Life 
can be carried This would not 
only be socially and economically use- 
ful, but would be a and sound 
investment. How important the en- 
actment of such a provisional law may 
be in stimulating the flow of business, 
trade and employment, can be gauged 
from the fect that this institu- 
tion alone is prepared to invest more 
in this one state than we can hope 
to receive from the Federal govern- 
ment under the Wagner-Steagall bill.” 


desks 


invest 


low 


out. 


safe 


one 


= oe 
Epilogue 
Thus the mobility of life insurance 
in an emergency. There has been a 


good deal of publicity given to the 
attempts or various in- 


dustries to initiate spending and re- 


promises of 


employment progrems in an effort to 
spike the Life insurance 
comes forward quickly and with one 
swift stroke not only serves impor- 
tantly to check the downward trend 
in business but makes its contribution 
in a way that permanently benefits 
the physical and 
many of the nation’s citizens. 


recession. 


moral welfare of 





Louis H. Pink 
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Social Security Aids 
Life Insurance Man 

“Social Security and life insurance 
are two great forces of social better- 
ment. The future will prove that they 
will supplement each other in the eco- 
nomic scheme, and help bring America 
a security that she has never before 
known.” This was the prediction of 
Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, at a meeting of 
the District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Stressing the fact that Social Se- 
curity is “minimum security,” Mr. 
Johnson showed how life insurance, 
judiciously added to the amounts that 
will be received in old age from the 
Government, will grant Americans a 
fuller measure of security than they 
have ever known. “Social Security will 
provide its recipients with the bare 
necessities of life. Insurance will sup- 
plement that and assure the comforts 
of old age that are so vital,” he said. 

Stating that the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, of which 
he is vice-president, is in accord with 
the aims of the Social Security Act, 
Mr. Johnson discussed the planned ob- 
jectives of that organization for 1938, 
showing how they dovetail with the 
increasing public consciousness of the 
need for security. “Two of the ob- 
jectives,” he said, “are ‘to vigorously 
promote a program to advance public 
knowledge of legal reserve life insur- 
ance and its uses’ and ‘to develop the 
broadest possible use of all distribu- 
tive channels for the dissemination of 
sound information regarding the in- 
stitution of life insurance and its field 
representatives.’ In accord with these 
plans, life insurance will bring to the 
public a fuller knowledge of the 
nature of security than has ever be- 
fore been possible. 


10% Increase Seen in 
1937 A-H Premiums 
An increase in accident and health 
premiums for 1937 of approximately 
10 per cent as compared with 1936 
volume is indicated by advance esti- 
mates furnished by several accident 
and health insurance companies to 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, Chicago, accord- 
ing to Harold R. Gordon, executive 
Secretary of the Conference. Loss 
ratios for 1937 are slightly lower 
than for 1936. These preliminary es- 
timates are based upon business rep- 
resenting over 60 per cent of the total 
business written by Conference com- 
panies. 


SOCIAL SECURITY STATUS OF LIFE AGENTS 
IS CLARIFIED IN NEW TREASURY RULING 


The final step in freeing ordinary 
commissioned life insurance agents 
and their companies from the burden 
of paying the Social Security tax, 
with the involved home office account- 
ing procedure that accompanied this, 
practically was accomplished with re- 
ceipt of a memorandum from Charles 
T. Russell, acting commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Colonel C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention. The bu- 
reau’s letter does not constitute a 
“blanket” ruling, which under the law 
the bureau is not permitted to render, 
but serves greatly to clarify and sim- 
plify the situation for companies. 

The effect of Acting Commissioner 
Russell’s memorandum—which is in 
effect a letter of instructions to life 
companies—is that companies upon 
whose agency contracts the bureau as 
yet has not ruled in respect to status 
under Social Security, whose circum- 
stances correspond to those of com- 
panies whose commissioned agents al- 
ready have been held to be “inde- 


pendent contractors” and not subject 





PASSES MILLION DOLLAR 


MARK 





Harry J. Baker 


Harry J. Baker, general agent in 
Boston for the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company of New Jersey, 
passed the million dollar production 
mark for 1937 early in December. 
Harry Baker is the second Bankers 
National Life representative to 
achieve this record, the first one be- 
ing Mariano R. Pesquera, general 
agent for the Bankers National Life 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


to the act nor the tax, need not re- 
quest a formal ruling on the status 
of their agents. 

“You are advised,” Acting Commis- 
sioner Russell stated, “that the bureau 
has recently issued several rulings... 
holding that the general agents and 
soliciting agents of particular life in- 
surance companies have such indepen- 
dence in their operations as not to 
constitute them employees of the com- 
panies for purposes of the taxes im- 
posed under the Social Security Act. 

“These rulings, together with such 
other rulings relative to the question 
as have been made in the past with 
respect to particular cases, may be 
considered determinative of the status 
of agents of other insurance compa- 
nies, provided the circumstances sur- 
rounding the performance of services 
by such agents do not differ in any 
material respect from those existing 
in the cases upon which the bureau has 
ruled. 

“Accordingly, if the circumstances 
surrounding the performance of ser- 
vices by agents of any insurance com- 
pany which has not yet received a rul- 
ing from the bureau in the matter are 
such that one of the rulings hereto- 
fore issued is applicable to such 
agents, it will be unnecessary for the 
company to request a formal ruling on 
the status of its agents under the 
taxing provisions of the act, provided 
the company is able to substantiate its 
conclusions if called upon to do so.” 

If in any case a company is in doubt 
whether its agents come within the 
scope of any decision previously made 
by the bureau, Commissioner Russell 
said, and desires a formal ruling in 
the matter, detailed information should 
be submitted by the company or its 
duly authorized attorney or agent who 
is enrolled to practice before the Trea- 
sury Department. 


Copy of Contract 


In general this information should 
include a photostatic or certified copy 
of the executed contract, including any 
supplemental agreements, riders, and 
so forth, under which services are 
actually being performed by a par- 
ticular agent whose status is typical 
of the class of agents with respect to 
which a ruling is desired; a descrip- 
tion of the agency organization; an 
explanation of various provisions of 
each contract submitted which the 
company deems necessary for an un- 
derstanding thereof, in consideration 
of the manner in which such provi- 
sions have been carried out in actual 
practice and in the light of customs 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Geo. E. Potter Promoted 
By The Prudential 


A new executive of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America was 
named last week by the board of direc- 
tors when George E. Potter, who has 
been assistant to the president, was 
designated a second vice-president. 


Up from the Ranks 


Mr. Potter has come up through the 
ranks, having been enrolled as a clerk 
on Aug. 26, 1907. After serving 
through various clerical positions, he 
was made assistant manager of Divi- 
sion L on March 1, 1920. 

On Jan. 3, 1927, he was appointed 
secretary to the executive and addi- 
tional recognition followed on Jan. 1, 
1931, when he was advanced as as- 
sistant to the president. His home is 
in Green Village, N. J. 

Other promotions by the board in- 
cluded Dr. Paul E. Carlisle, from 
medical referee, metropolitan area, to 
associate medical director, home office, 
and William F. Entrekin from man- 


ager of group annuity consultation 
service to supervisor. 

Four directors of the company were 
reelected at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. They are: Edward D. Duf- 
field, president; Albert C. Wall, Ches- 
ter I. Barnard and Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds. They are elected for a term 


of four years. 


Employees’ Pension Plan 


President Elbert S. Brigham of the 
National Life Insurance company has 
announced that the board of directors 
have approved a plan whereby full- 
time permanent home office employes 
of the National Life will be offered 
an opportunity to participate in a 
pension and insurance plan. 

The pension plan, in effect, consti- 
tutes a convenient extension, for the 
better protection of old age security, 
of the benefits provided by the present 
Federal Security act. 

Every full-time permanent employe 
who has been employed at least one 
year and has attained age 30 but not 
age 65 may participate in the con- 
tributory pension plan. 








LEADING PRODUCERS OF THE JOHN HANCOCK 





Charles B. Johnson 


The leading producer as well as the 
leading woman producer of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company for 
1937 both were members of the Paul 
Clark General Agency in the home 
office city of Boston. 

Charles B. Johnson, 1937 leading 
producer, had a production of over 
one million dollars. Mr. Johnson has 
been with the Paul Clark Agency 
since 1934. For eight years pre- 
viously he was with the Equitable in 
Boston, where he was a leading pro- 
ducer. 
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Mrs. Martha Boott 


Mr. Johnson was a sergeant in the 
famous One Hundred and First regi- 
ment during the World War and was 
decorated with the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross and the Croix de Guerre. 

Mrs. Martha Boott, leading woman 
agent for the company, has been a 
member of the same organization 
since 1925.. Entering life insurance 
with no previous experience, Mrs. 
Boott has been a leading producer 
from the start. In 1930 she was a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


State Mutual Agent Has 
Unique Experience 


Field Service, monthly house maga- 
zine of the State Mutual Life, car- 
ries in its January issue the story of 
an experience almost unique in insur- 
ance history. 

The writer, whose name was with- 
held, had been with one of State’s 
Mutual’s offices since 1930. He en- 
joyed selling, and had written an 
average volume each year. His in- 
come was not large, but it was com- 
fortable. How he left the business 
one morning for another selling job 
and reentered it that evening is told 
in his own words. 

“I suppose every life insurance 
salesman,” he observes, “has had a 
client offer him a position in which he 
should be a huge success. Well, this 
happened to me and it almost upset 
seven years of hard effort to establish 
myself in my own business—a_busi- 
thoroughly enjoy and one 
through 
depression, has 


ness | 
which, 
vere 
good care of me. 
The writer went on to describe the 
offer made him, saying it showed an 
annual net profit of $1,300 over his 
insurance busi- 


seven years of se- 


taken pretty 


” 


earnings in the life 
ness. This net gain was based on car 
allowance, on his salary, and a mod- 
erate estimate that in his first year he 
could earn a 10 per cent bonus. 

So the salesman resigned, and one 
morning started out on his new job 
accompanied by a salesman who was 
to show him the ropes. He learned 
that his routing would keep him work- 
ing early and late; that his vacations 
could be taken in winter only, when 
the accounts he serviced were under 
peak operation; that car allowance, in 
practice, would not pay his expenses; 
that no man in the territory had 
earned more than one-fifth the prom- 
ised bonus; and that an intricate sys- 
tem of checks insured that the sales- 
man literally covered every account. 

“You leave home at 7.50 A.M. and 
if you get home by 8 P.M. you have 
had just an ordinary day.” He con- 
tinued, “When you get through this 
must routine and have made out your 
reports, State Mutual’s time control 
system looks like a sleigh ride.” 

When he returned from his first 
day’s work and applied to his Gen 
eral Agent for reinstatement in State 
Mutual, he told him of the day’s ex 
periences, and concluded, “Now, what 
did all this experience teach me? 
Well, it taught me that if I worked 
at life insurance like I had to work 
at the other job, in a year’s time I'd 
be able to buy that other damn 
business.” 
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Continental American 


Gains for 1937 


In addition to a six per cent in- 
crease in insurance in force for the 
year 1937, the Continental American 
Life, Wilmington, Del., reports a 
number of other satisfactory and 
healthy developments. For example, 
the company is able to report an es- 
pecially high average of new policies 
with $5,213 for the past year and 
with 83 per cent of all new business 
written in units of $5,000 or more. 

Despite the general difficulty expe- 
rienced by all finding 
suitable outlets for funds, the Conti- 
nental American was able to realize 
a gross yield of 4.46 per cent on total 
investments made in 1937. More than 
70 per cent of new investments made 
by the company last 
high grade city real estate mortgages, 
with the remainder being placed in 
approval bonds. The greater part of 
the real estate mortgages are on re- 
cently constructed small homes which 
the and as 
evidence of the stability of this form 


investors in 


year were in 


are occupied by owners 
of investment the company points out 
that as of Dec. 31 no such mortgages 
were in process of foreclosure. 
During the past year the company’s 
surplus increased to $1,362,590.99 so 
that capital and surplus now amount 
to slightly more than two million dol- 
lars. 
more 








It will be noted that assets are 
than 10 per cent in excess of 
reserves and all other liabilities. 
Total the 
American amount to 







Continental 
$21,131,- 
861.67, representing an 8 per cent in- 
crease for the year. During the eight- 
year period since the beginning of the 
depression, the company’s assets in- 
creased 72 per cent. 


assets of 





now 















A-H Policy Subject of 
First N.Y. Club Lecture 


A novel interpretation of the pro- 
visions of accident and health policies 
featured the first lecture of the 1938 
educational series given under the 
auspices of the Accident and Health 
Club of New York in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, 65 Liberty Street, 
New York City, January 18. Instead 
of the routine lecture delivery so 
often employed in explaining these 
Provisions, a touch of the dramatic 
was added in the form of a one-act 
playlet, in which the chief characters 
were the prospect, portrayed by 
James R. Garrett, National Casualty; 
the producer, Harold F. George, 
United States F. & G., and the home 
office underwriter, Leland M. Willson, 
Century Indemnity. 


































"“Darned if the fog isn't lifting.” 


Social Security Status of Life Agents 


(Concluded 


and usages in the life insurance busi- 
ness; copies of all rules, regulations, 
instructions and manuals issued by the 
company to the particular agents 
whose contracts are submitted, with a 
separate statement attached thereto, 
specifying the extent, if any, to which 
such rules regulations, and so 
forth, prescribe the means and meth- 
ods the agents are required to follow, 
or may be required to follow, in the 
conduct of their services. 


and 


Further, a statement is required in 
the case of a particular general agent 
or other individual in similar capacity, 
whatever may be his designation, 
whose contract is submitted, setting 
forth in detail the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which he performs 
services for the company, including in- 
formation with respect to 17 points 
that are specified, and also details as 
to any variations of the company’s 
general practice, with reasons there- 
for, if there are any variations. 

In the case of each subagent, in- 
cluding agents denominated as special, 
district, soliciting, part-time, brokers, 
and so forth, whose contract is sub- 
mitted, a statement is required setting 
forth in detail the circumstances un- 
der which he performs the service. 

Additional requirements include: A 


‘complete explanation of the collection 


system maintained by the company, if 
that has not previously been fur- 
nished; whether the company employs 


from page 11) 


supervisors or other individuals to act 
generally as contact men between it 
and the various agents, with a com- 
prehensive statement as to their 
duties. 

Other pertinent data may be sub- 
mitted relating to the agents; briefs 
setting forth the company’s under- 
standing of the status existing be- 
tween it and its agents; resumes of 
rulings issued by various state un- 
employment compensation commis- 
sions on the status of such agents, and 
so forth. All matter submitted should 
be in the form of an affidavit executed 
by the president or other responsible 
officer. This data becomes a part of 
the bureau’s records and may not be 
returned. 

Many member companies of the 
American Life Convention have de- 
sired opportunity to present orally 
their individual cases before the bu- 
reau. Acting Commissioner Russell 
explained that the bureau has a vast 
amount of work to do in connection 
with the Social Security Act and it 
has been found administratively im- 
possible to grant all requests for 
hearings. 

Acting Commissioner Russell ex- 
pressed appreciation for the coopera- 
tion and willingness manifested by the 
American Life Convention in securing 
speedy determination of the issue in- 
volved. 
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Helping the New Agent 
Make Money 


(Concluded from page 7) 


ing Department,” we illustrate with 
the least possible confusion three 
basic contracts which we expect 
him to use in his early interview- 
ing. 

C. Company history and organi- 
zation pattern. 

A new man joining a field or- 
ganization should have something 
definite to tie to. With this in 
mind, the background of his com- 
pany and its record should be made 
an integral part of this thinking. 

D. Interviews definitized. 

Two basic interview patterns are 





sufficient for the new agent during 
the first few weeks of his field 
work. More than this would tend 
to confuse him. It is quite im- 
portant, however, that he be thor- 
oughly familiar with the use of 
these basic interviews that he may 
not be caught off balance. We use 
what has been referred to as 
“dress rehearsals” in drilling new 
men. 

E. Proper prospecting methods. 

With the two interviews in mind, 
a prospect with the qualifications 
outlined in the interview is clearly 
defined. Life situations are de- 
veloped which will cause a new man 
to sense prospects among his 
friends, especially those who fit 
into one of the interview patterns. 





























children. 
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Iusurauce 








yl ORPHANAGE 





TANGLED LIVES 


Circumstance, rather than lack of affection, popu- 


lates those institutions devoted to the care of little 


Mothers send their children away only when they 
are unable to care for them for lack of money. Such 


mothers almost invariably are widows 


Widows of men who neglected to protect their fam- 


ilies with needed insurance on their own lives. 


Warn fathers of this danger! 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 

















rudential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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He is asked to list 50 to 100 friends 
and acquaintances who seem to fit 
the prospect picture. The list 
should be reviewed, and by the end 
of the second day, the new agent 
should be ready for joint work with 
his manager. Joint work, we be- 
lieve, is the key to early production 
and should be constantly followed 
for the agent’s first month in the 
business. 

Prospecting in the field should 
be commenced early. The training 
manager should select centers of 
influence from the new agent’s 
prospect list and each day in the 
field, interview one center of influ- 
ence, using the basic interview 
taught the agent. At the end of the 
interview, names of prospects are 
requested which form a continuing 
nucleus for the new agent. 

In our agency, it is our objective 
to gradually make the new man 
independent of his training man- 
ager. He is therefore encouraged 
to conduct the interview as soon as 
possible, and every effort is direct- 
ed toward having him successfully 
complete his first case. This method 
is facilitated by the use of the so- 
called “dress rehearsal.” Before 
the new agent makes his interview, 
he is requested to have a “dress 
rehearsal” with the training man- 
ager acting as the prospect and the 
new agent interviewing him. Here 
objections are brought out and con- 
quered. This practice alleviates 
apprehension on the part of the 
new agent, and after successfully 
“making a sale” on the manager 
his interview is fresh in his miné 
to place before the real prospect. 

As experience is gained, the nev 
agent is gradually led to absort 


more advanced interviewing meth & 


ods, and new phases of life insur 
ance are gradually unfolded to him 
Care should be taken not to bring 
him along too rapidly, to avoid com 
fusion and misunderstanding. 

F. Definite work habits. 

The new man’s most hazardow 
obstacle is his lack of knowledg 
as to how to proceed, which result 
from his lack of definite wor 
habits. He must overcome this? 
he is likely to make an early s& 
cess. Each company has its o# 
time and effort control methoé 
which we believe should be followe 
religiously by the new agent. 

G. The “will to win.” 

In our agency, any success tht 
we might have in helping 0@ 
agents make money can be tract 
directly to our insistence that ea 
man we contract must be a “wit 


” 


ner. We are definite in our c® 
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tention that every new agent worth 
developing feels that he is being 
groomed for something big in this 
business. If he does not readily 
develop the ambition to go places, 
it is hardly worth while for us to 
put a great deal of time and effort 
into his training as he undoubtedly 
will eventually fail. As disappoint- 
ments come along, a new man must 
possess enough stamina to over- 
come these disappointments, and 
“play over his head,” to emerge 
successfully. If you will analyze 
it, this “will to win” is a quality 
possessed by every top notch life 
underwriter. He will accept a chal- 
lenge without the least hesitancy 
and rise to great heights. We have 
inaugurated in our agency a simple 
little award which we believe will 
go far toward promoting the “will 
to win.” 

This award is based on Peter B. 
Kyne’s book “The Go-Getter.” You 
will recall that the hero, Bill Peck, 
moved heaven and earth to obtain 
a blue vase for his boss, Cappy 
Ricks, simply because he was given 
an order and he never refused a 
challenge. Each new man, as part 
of his equipment, is presented with 
“The Go-Getter” and told that if 
he attains certain definite stand- 
ards during his first year in pro- 
duction, he will become a member 
of the “Order of the Blue Vase.” 
As a designation of this Order, he 
is given a paperweight on which is 
suitably inscribed the company’s 
seal and a small enameled blue vase 
with his name engraved thereon. 

Requirements to gain the “Order 
of the Blue Vase” include $100,000 
of paid for business during the 
agent’s first year, together with 16 
consecutive weeks as member of the 
“App-a-Week Club.” We have 
found that this simple distinction, 
more than urging on our part, has 
caused men to “play over their 
heads” and has instilled in new men 
the habits of constant production. 
Every member of the “New Agents 
Training Department” is ahead of 
his $100,000 quota for his first year 
in the business, and more than 50 
per cent are regular members of 
the “App-a-Week Club” and have 
been since their initial week in the 
business. We believe that the 
above record is definite proof that 
additional incentive will go far to- 
ward making money for the new 
agent. 

Is the “New Agents Training 
Department” worth while? From 
the standpoint of immediate finan- 
cial return, we cannot say that a 
Separate new agents’ training de- 


partment as outlined above is profit- 
able. We cannot expect to break 
even from an overwriting stand- 
point on the new men in this de- 
partment, for the reason that as 
soon as they become proficient, they 
are transferred into the regular 
Agency Department. No man is 
allowed to stay in the “New Agents 
Training Department” longer than 
one year as we believe that it is the 
primary responsibility of the man- 
ager of that department to develop 
new men and help them to make 
money in a hurry. We fully antici- 
pate that the cost of induction of 
each successful man we add to the 
agency will run from $1,500 to 
$2,000. We do believe, however, 
that over a period of ten years, the 
“New Agents Training Depart- 
ment” will accomplish two very 
definite sources of profit. 


First, we expect to add during 
that time a minimum of twenty 
profitable producers who will repay 
us our investment. We fully antici- 
pate that more than one of these 
men will graduate to General 
Agency ranks. Second, by virtue 
of being able to induct a goodly 
percentage of successful men into 
the agency, we are gaining a favor- 
able reputation not only among life 
insurance agencies, but also with 
our recruiting sources. This pres- 
tige has already solved many re- 
cruiting problems which are of 
paramount importance with most 
agencies. We are now picking the 
“cream of the crop” with increas- 
ing numbers of new men being 
directed to us from centers of in- 
fluence who feel that they can safe- 
ly recommend our agency to capable 
men. 





What Would You Do? 


(Continued from page 9) 


that a harvest of applications will 
come only after the laying of a 
proper foundation, the subject of 
adequate sales training, even in ad- 
vance of need, will be more fully 
appreciated. 

For evidence on this score sit be- 
hind the scenes in the office of an 
agent’s prospect. Go a step further 
and have a transcript made of all 
that is said either by the agent or 
prospective buyer. Learn how the 
agent makes his approach, delivers 
the body of his selling talk, side- 
tracks objections, and attempts to 
close the sale. 

By doing this some indisputable 
facts have been gathered that can 
later be moulded into a motivating 
plan. To those managers who be- 
lieve that each agent is in a busi- 
ness for himself, and a percentage 
will succeed, irrespective of the 
help given, with the usual run of 
mountains and valleys of sales, 
such a transcript of a selling talk 
may provide food for deep thought. 
Then, too, it may disclose any num- 
ber of reasons why so many agents 
fail. 

A complete study of the agent’s 
and prospect’s actual conversation 
will usually indicate room for a 
radical improvement. Where an 
agent may think that perfection 
has been reached in the delivery of 
his selling talk, the public may have 
an entirely different idea. The sell- 
ing words that may impress one 
person may be boorish to another. 
Sales methods, like other forms of 


business where the public is a part, 
are subject to change. A parrot 
talk may register in certain cases, 
but in others, versatility and the 
use of individualized selling gets 
the best results. 

Moreover, in each day of selling 
an agent runs the entire gamut of 
problems that touch on situations 
where all the human elements of 
life are brought to light. The mat- 
ter of providing protection for 
loved ones—creating a hedge of 
cash to use when unemployed—the 
building of a financial security for 
old age, and a host of others. In no 
other line of constructive work 
where one rubs elbows with his fel- 
low-man does a seller of security 
meet such a variety of problems. 

The handling of such situations, 
and the providing of a proper solu- 
tion will determine to a large de- 
gree how successful an agent will 
be when fishing for sales. 

Then the branch manager must 
find intelligent ways and means to 
help his agents to more clearly tell 
their story. The firing line tran- 
script answers a score of queries, 
and usually points out room for 
improvement. Did the agent sdy 
the right thing at the right time? 
Did he say all that should have 
been said? Did the transcript show 
that the agent had given careful 
thought to the prospect’s problem 
in advance of call? Did the agent’s 
selling talk help or injure the cause 
of life insurance selling? Did the 
agent demonstrate that he knew 
his lines and was the master of the 
situation ? 

Sales analysts agree that most 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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V erdict: 


Unfinished Optional Settlements 


IFE insurance is acquired by 
[ istaers with the knowledge that 

the moneys paid for premiums 
never fail to accomplish a particular 
purpose. After a policy has been in 
existence for several years, subse- 
quent defaults in the payment of 
premiums by the insured do not 
operate to cause a total loss of the 
premiums already paid. 

For many years, in practically 
every State, this circumstance has re- 
ceived the consideration of Legislators 
so that, by statutory enactment, cer- 
tain options are permitted to the in- 
sured to realize in a material way on 
the payments theretofore made. 

These options are usually carried 
into the policy, itself, in plain, simple 
language. If not actually found in 
the policy, itself, in specific language, 
they are incorporated therein by 
reason of being a law of the State at 
the time the policy was issued. When 
the options may be exercised, and by 
whom, are questions which are seem- 
ingly covered by the provisions of the 
policy, itself. However, when the con- 
tingency of death unexpectedly occurs 
while the mechanics of completing the 
exercise of an option are unfinished, 
the question becomes complicated and 
frequently must be submitted to judi- 
cial determination for solution. 

This is illustrated in the matter of 
Lipman v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United Sates, 58 Fed. 
(2d) 15, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fourth Circuit. For a number of 
years, the wife of the plaintiff had 
been carrying a policy of life insur- 
ance upon which annual premiums 
had been paid for more than three 
years. October 5th of each year was 
fixed in the policy as the date of pay- 
ment and was designated therein as 
“register date.” 
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Request for Cancellation 

The insured wrote the company on 
September 24, 1929 advising it that 
she desired a cancellation of the 
policy and requesting that a check be 
sent to her for the cash reserve and 
dividend. A local solicitor to whom 
the letter was referred by the com- 
pany informed the insured that, if 
she desired to surrender the policy 
and obtain its cash surrender value, 
the policy should be sent to the 
company. 

One of the company’s local office 
employees wrote the insured on Octo- 
ber 8th that the solicitor had advised 
that she would return the policy for 
cancellation and that it would be 
necessary that the policy be returned 
before the local office would be in a 
position to place the matter before 
the home office. This letter was re- 
turned to the company by the insured 
on October 10th with a _ notation 
thereon: “Policy enclosed as _ per 
above request. Kindly send me check 
for cash surrender value, together 
with dividend due me.” Enclosed with 
the letter was the policy. 

This was forwarded by the local 
office on October 11th to the home 
office, together with a letter showing 
that premiums had been paid on the 
policy to October 5, 1929 and that the 
insured desired the cash value. Octo- 
ber 12th was a legal holday. October 
13th was Sunday, so that the policy 
and letter were not received at the 
home office until October 14th. On the 
very day they were received, and 
within a short time thereafter, the 
insured was killed in an automobile 
accident. Notice of her death was 
given to the company which a few 
days later tendered a check for the 
cash surrender value of the policy 
with a current dividend. This was re- 
fused, and the plaintiff, husband and 


beneficiary, sued for the face amount 
of the policy. 

The basis of plaintiff’s position was 
that the insured had no right to sur- 
render the policy and receive the cash 
surrender value thereof until there 
should be a default in the payment of 
premium, and there could be no de- 
fault until the days of grace allowed 
for the payment of premiums had 
expired. These had not expired when 
the insured returned the policy and 
requested the cash surrender value, 
so that her letter, for that 
was not the acceptance of an option, 
but merely constituted an offer to the 
company which did not ripen into a 
contract to accept the cash surrender 
value because the death of the in- 
sured occurred before her offer was 
accepted by the company. 

In resisting payment, the company 
insisted that the letter of the insured 
and the return of the policy consti- 
tuted the acceptance of the option 
contained in said policy, and that 
there was a default within the mean- 
ing of the policy authorizing the in- 
sured to exercise the option when the 
premium was not paid at the date 
when it became due, and, further, as 
a circumstance of creating a default 
was within the control of the insured, 
she had the right to exercise the 
option in advance of a default. 

The provisions relating to 
and surrender values of the policy, as 
far as pertinent, were as follows: 


reason, 


loans 


“Loans. At any time, while this 
policy is in full force, after three 
full years’ premiums have been 
paid, the Society will advance to the 
insured (or assignee if any), on 
proper assignment and delivery of 
this policy, and on the sole security 
hereof a sum which, with interest, 
shall not exceed the cash value at 
the end of the then current policy 
year (as stated in the opposite 
table), less any indebtedness to the 
Society hereon, provided all pre- 
miums or instalments of the same 
have been fully paid to the end of 
the then current policy year. * * *” 


Thereafter followed the option on 
surrender or lapse which permitted 
the surrender of the policy within 
three months after default in the 
payment of premium, and the holder 
to receive the cash surrender value 
of the same. The rate of computation 
was likewise set forth and there fol- 
lowed the provisions for the payment 
of the surrender value and the pay- 
ment of premiums: 


“Payment of Surrender Value. 
The granting of any surrender value 
under this policy may be deferred 
by the Society for a period not ex 
ceeding ninety days after receipt of 
application therefor. 

“Payment of Premiums. All pre- 
miums are payable in advance at 
the home office, or to any agent or 
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cashier of the Society, upon deliv- 
ery on or before their due date, o. 
a receipt signed by the president, a 
vice-president, secretary or treas- 
urer, and countersigned by said 
agent or cashier. * * * 

“Grace. A grace of thirty-one 
days, subject to an interest charge 
at the rate of 5% per annum, will 
be granted for the payment of every 
premium after the first, during 
which period the insurance here- 
under shall continue in force. if 
death occur within the days of 
grace, the premium for the then 
current policy year or any unpaid 
instalments thereof shall be de- 
ducted from the amount payable 
hereunder.” 


The Trial Court gave judgment for 


the company. The Appellate Court, 
after analyzing the provisions of the 
policy, unanimously affirmed, stating 
as follows: 


“It is perfectly clear that the pol- 
icy contemplates that the cash re- 
serve shall be at all times available 
to the policyholder, subject to the 
right of the company to postpone 
payment thereof for a _ ninety-day 
period. Thus during a year for 
which premiums have been paid in 
advance, the cash reserve may be 
borrowed as a loan on the sole se- 
curity of the policy, and is to be 
determinated by subtracting from 
the cash surrender value available 
at the end of the year interest com- 
puted for the intervening time. i.e.. 
‘to the premium anniversary date.” 
After the expiration of the year for 
which premiums have been paid, 
the cash reserve may be withdrawn 
as the surrender value of the pol- 
icy. The insured is thus given the 
option when a premium falls due 
of either paying it and continuing 
the insurance, or surrendering the 
policy and taking its cash value. 

“There would be no question as 
to this being the correct interpreta- 
tion of the applicable provisions of 
the policy but for the provision that 
allows a grace of thirty-one days 
in the payment of premiums; and 
the argument is made that until the 
lapse of the thirty-one days there is 
no default, and consequently no 
option to demand the cash surren- 
der value. We think, however, that 
the clear meaning of default as 
here used is failure to pay the pre- 
mium on the date due; i.e., the 
anniversary date of the policy. It 
is to the anniversary date that the 
premiums have been paid; it is this 
date which serves as a basis for de- 
termining other rights under the 
policy; and there could be no rea- 
son for requiring an insured, who 
desires to surrender a policy at the 
expiration of the period for which 
he has paid premiums, to wait un- 
til the expiration of the grace 
period to claim the cash reserve to 
which he is entitled. Nor is there 
any reason in requiring the com- 
pany to carry the insurance with- 
out compensation during the grace 
period for an insured who desires 
to surrender the policy and obtain 
its value. The insurance is carried 
during the grace period without 
additional compensation, where the 
insured does not continue the in- 


surance and does not die during 
the period. 

“This interpretation is borne out 
by the language used in the cap- 
tion of the option paragraph, ‘Op- 
tions on surrender or lapse.’ Under 
the interpretation contended for by 
plaintiff, the options provided 
would become available only on 
lapse; for the policy lapses upon 
default in the payment of premiums 
at the end of the grace period. The 
language used shows that it was 
contemplated that the options 
would be available before a lapse 
had occurred, that is, before the 
days of grace had expired. 

“The term ‘days of grace’ is 
manifestly not used in the policy 
in any technical sense. Days of 
grace in the law merchant were the 
three days allowed the drawee or 
maker within which to pay a nego- 
tiable instrument. They were an 
indulgence allowed in the perfor- 
mance of an obligation. There is 
no obligation on the part of an in- 
sured to pay a premium, however; 
and, for failure to pay same, he 
cannot be said to be in default in 
any technical sense. The so-called 
days of grace are a mere provision 
in the contract of insurance that the 
insured may defer the payment of 
a premium for thirty-one days after 
it becomes due by paying interest 
over the period, and that the insur- 
ance will be continued in the mean- 
time. It does no violence to the 
language used in the policy, there- 
fore, to construe default in the pay- 
ment of a premium as meaning 
failure to pay it when it becomes 
due under the terms of the policy. 

“An interesting question arises as 
to whether the election of insured 
to take the cash surrender value, 
made during the grace period, 
would not be binding even though 
the default be construed as occur- 


ring at the end of the days of grace, 
as it was within the power of in- 
sured to cause a default. * * * The 
argument that insured could not 
force payment earlier than provided 
by the policy is beside the point. 
The question is one of exercising 
an option; and, if insured decided 
to exercise same and to waive any 
rights under the grace provision, 
there would appear to be no reason 
why the election should not be held 
binding, even though the amount 
payable thereunder should be held 
not to be payable until the end of 
the grace period or ninety days 
thereafter. But we need not decide 
this, as we are satisfied that the 
option granted under the policy 
became available to the insured 
upon her failure to pay the pre- 
mium on the date specified in the 
policy for the payment of same. 

“Since the insured had the op- 
tion to surrender her policy and 
take the cash surrender value on 
October 10th, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the rights of the par- 
ties became fixed and _ insured 
became entitled to the cash surren- 
der value, and nothing more, when 
she exercised the option. It was 
not necessary that defendant do 
anything. There was a meeting of 
the minds of the parties when in- 
sured accepted the continuing offer 
of the company evidenced by the 
option.” 


The Court was aware that the re- 


sult reached might appear to be 
harsh, and anticipated ensuing debate 
and criticism in the following words: 


“The case has presented some 
difficulty because of the sympathy 
which everyone feels for one who 
suffers from what has turned out 
to be a bad bargain. Hard cases 
are the quicksands of the law.” 
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The Other Fellow Still 
Likes to Talk 


A salesman who regularly calls on 
agents and general agents—if you 
can use a load of coal in Newcastle— 
informs us that the field is a particu- 
larly tough one in one respect—his 
audience is comprised of such stu- 
dents of selling technique that they 
invariably pay more attention to his 
methods than to his product. Espe- 
cially if he happens to catch his pros- 
pect at a slack time of the day. How- 
ever, this salesman remembers one 
of the fundamentals of his business 
and he is all ears and attention when 
the prospect elects, as he usually does, 
to point out the errors of commission 
and omission he has made in his ap- 
proach. He realizes that the other 
fellow has ideas and likes to express 
them and the fact that he is enthu- 
siastically grateful for the advice he 
receives more often than not produces 
the order that his faulty approach 
threatened to lose for him. 

This same idea, from another angle 
was recently advanced by an execu- 
tive vice-president of a large corpora- 
tion who told Louis W. S. Chapman, 
of the Sales Research Bureau, that 
he had not been interviewed by a life 
insurance agent in several years. He 
claimed that most life salesmen are 
not looking for interviews, but for 
an audience. Asked by Mr. Chapman 
to explain, he said that while he sees 
all salesmen out of a combination of 
courtesy and curiosity, he usually has 
in the back of his mind a mental reser- 
vation which precludes the possibility 
of success on the part of the sales- 
man. He avers that he likes to buy 
and dislikes to be sold. However, he 
was sold, as is described in his own 
words: 

On the other hand, I’ll tell you what 
happened when a young agent came 
in and really interviewed me. I think 
I can give you just about his exact 
words. 

“*Mr. Johnson,’ he opened up, ‘I’ve 
been in the life insurance business 
long enough to know it pretty well 
from an insurance man’s viewpoint, 
but I’m not so sure I have the picture 
as a successful business man sees it. 
You can help me a lot if you will 
give me the answer to one question.’ 

“He seemed to be sincere, so I asked 
him what was on his mind. 

“*What I’d like to know,’ he said. 
‘is what kind of life insurance you 
thought enough of to buy—20 Pay 
Life, Ordinary Life, or what?’ 

“I told him that practically all of 
my life insurance is on the Ordinary 
Life plan. 

“He looked at me a moment, and 
if he wasn’t puzzled, he was a darned 
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‘Prospecting 


good actor. Then, ‘Mr. Johnson,’ he 
said, ‘I hope you won’t think I’m 
impertinent, but that really is a sur- 
prise to me. Somehow, I’d expected 
you to say you bought 20-Payment 
Life—or some other plan that would 
be paid for early and out of the way. 
Have you any objection to telling 
me why you chose Ordinary Life?’ 
“Well, I told him. And in telling 
him, selling him, if you please, I got 
so enthusiastic about my own judg- 
ment that I gave him an order for 
$10,000 of Ordinary Life—just to 
prove that I meant what I said!” 





Dual Functions Necessary 


In Every Sale 

“In every sale that is really a 
sale, there are two important jobs to 
be performed by the salesman—one 
is to educate; the other, to motivate,” 
declared Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, before the Albany Life 
Underwriters Association. 

“T believe every su¢cessful life un- 
derwriter will agree,” he continued, 
“when he stops to analyze the selling 
process, that we must first of all cap- 
ture the prospect’s interest with an 
arresting idea—an idea which tugs 
insistently in its demand for atten- 
tion . . . and, secondly, that we must 
satisfy the prospect’s intellect, his 
cold, sober judgment, with sound and 
logical reasons for making the pur- 
chase we want him to make. These 
early functions might be considered 
as comprising the educational process. 

“But this education will fail of its 
purpose until we add the second es- 
sential, motivation. Does any ex- 
perienced underwriter believe that 











MONEY IS ALWAYS NEEDED 


"Mr. Prospect, suppose your employer 
came around next payday and said, ‘John, 
business has been pretty bad this past 
month. You won't mind if we just skip 
this next salary period, will you?" Would 
you be able to go along without any 
financial embarrassment?" 

The prospect who will say that skipping 
a month's or a week's pay would not 
bother him in the least is a rare man. 
When he laughs and says that he most 
certainly would be embarrassed, it is time 
to point out to him that a day might 
come when his wife would be asked to 
do without all his future pay checks or 
that a day might come when age will 
force him to do without any more pay 
checks. What does he plan to do then? 
—Home Life Echo. 
















pure reasoning brings many to the 
act of purchasing life insurance? 
Reasoning will bring conviction as to 
the need for the purchase; but it will 
not induce action. And until there 
is action, there is no sale. 

“Let us think of the approach as 
the planting of the seed . . . let us 
think of education, the appeal to the 
prospect’s logical thinking, as_ the 
cultivation of the crop we are after 

. and then let us remember that 
the harvest of that crop does not 
take place until we exert the closing 
force of motivation. 

“One other observation comes to 
mind, and it is this: As we study 
this whole process further, we realize 
that if the salesman is to educate 
and motivate, he must have the bene- 
fit of these same influences for him- 
self. Study and drill and thoughtful 
reflection upon his experiences in the 
field will give him education. And 
motivation of self can come only from 
the habit of action—action persis- 
tently forced, if need be, until action 
becomes a habit. There is no short- 
cut.” 



















Seven Dollars a Day 
Is Real Money 


There probably never will be a time 
nor a condition in which the phrase 
“It will cost you—” will not cause 
the party of the second part to sit up 
and pay closer attention to what is 
being said. In life insurance every 
day in the year thousands of agents 
are pointing to the change of age date 
and reminding the prospect that it is 
going to cost more next week. And 
sales follow. There is, however, an- 
other startling manner of expressing 
this “cost you” idea, culled from the 
columns of the Reliance Bulletin. It 
goes like this: 

“Very well, Mr. Prospect, if you 
wish to delay action on this case it 
is up to you, but you realize, of 
course, that such delay is going 
cost you $7 every day,” was the clos 
ing argument put out recently by Ros 
well W. Rogers, Pittsburgh Reliance 
agent. 

“Wait a minute! What do you 
mean, it’s going to cost me $7 a day” 

“It’s very simple, Mr. Prospect. Let 
me show you on this piece of paper. 
We'll draw a line across the page. At 
the left is November-December, 1937. 
In the middle of the line we'll put No 
vember-December, 1951—that’s MM 
years hence when you will be age 55. 
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At the right end of the line we'll 
write 1975 and suppose that you live 
until that date. 

“If you take this policy now, in No- 
vember, 1937, your first monthly life 
income payment will be made in No- 
vember, 1951. The income will run for 
life and we’re supposing you live until 
1975. 

“If you delay now and don’t take 
this policy until December, you will 
not receive the November, 1951, pay- 
ment of $200. Inasmuch as this month- 
ly payment is made for the rest of 
your life, you see that you lose $200, 
which is practically $7 a day.” 

Mr. Rogers was discussing a case 
on a male age 41, with $20,000 insur- 
ance to age 55 and $200 per month 
life income involving an annual pre- 
mium of $2,020.20 and discounting 
four additional premiums. No age 
change was considered in the delay 
from one month to another. 

Perhaps this closing argument can 
help you to put over a case. If it does 
we'd like to hear about it. 


Problem of Getting 
a Start 


There have been recorded instances 
where men entered the life insurance 
selling and refused to solicit their 
friends and relatives as a means of 
obtaining the necessary start, but the 
general practice—and probably a 
sound practice, by and large—has 
been to depend upon this source of 
business during the first crucial 
months of the new career. It goes 
without saying that there are right 
and wrong ways of soliciting such 
business. There is the approach which 
amounts to nothing more than a re- 
quest for a favor, for friendship’s 
sake; there is another which recog- 
nizes that the favor is being extended 
and not asked for and there is still 
another which will be planned with all 
the business-like efficiency and dignity 
that would be lavished on a referred 
prospect, using the happy chance of 
friendship merely for the additional 
knowledge of the prospect’s affairs 
and for the assurance of an interview. 
The latter, of course, is most success- 
ful and the only attitude to take in 
this important phase of selling. 

During recent years a great num- 
ber of young and middle aged men 
have left, for one reason or another, 
positions in other lines of business to 
accept agency contracts and in some 
cases it might develop that a particu- 








THE MOTIVATING FORCE 


“Although my father had talked insur- 
ance to me from childhood and although 
| had entered into business with a full 
determination to increase my insurance 
if and when my circumstances allowed, | 
never took out a single dollar's worth of 
additional insurance except when some 
insurance agent managed to get into the 
office, laid the application blank on my 
desk, and said, ‘This is the thing you 
ought to do. Do it now.’ We are a 
lazy lot, we human beings. We procras- 
tinate. We dislike to face facts. Often, 
in spite of ourselves, these insurance men 
do persuade us to do what is best for 
ourselves. |, for one, have reason to be 
grateful to them."—Bruce Barton. 








lar industry, hard hit by the depres- 
sion, furnished a great number of 
recruits. Where this was the case, 
prospects in that and allied trades 
suddenly found themselves being over- 
solicited by their former associates 
with the result that the mere mention 
of insurance would be enough to send 
them into hiding and with the further 
result that the dignity and prestige of 
the agent’s job has suffered. 

As a compromise in this field of 
endeavor, Lester S. Roscoe, Los An- 
geles representative of the Occidental 
Life, suggests that you don’t sell your 
friends, but use them as a source of 
other sales—as centers of influence. 


Can’t Be Too Smart 
About Taxes 


It is well to bear in mind at all 
times that a life insurance contract is 
capable of performing practically any 
function that money is capable of per- 
forming. The different contracts and 
various modes of settlement give life 
insurance policies a degree of flexibil- 
ity-—-with safety—that is greatly un- 
appreciated by the average business 
man who often asks trust companies 
to perform services which could be bet- 
ter and more economically performed 
through the medium of life insurance. 

A reminder of this is contained in 
an article by Albert Hirst in the cur- 
rent issue of the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association Bulletin. 
Mr. Hirst points to a recent court ac- 
tion of considerable importance and 
long duration in which some 26 trusts 
were set up, presumably for the pur- 
pose of avoiding income taxation. He 
points out that tax savings by proper 
arrangement of one’s affairs are en- 
tirely legal and honorable but that 


this procedure usually entails a sur- 
render of control of the property thus 
rendered immune from the levies of 
government. Also, that tax saving ef- 
forts are definitely within a field 
wherein it does not pay for people to 
be too clever. 

In this particular case, which was 
lost by the parties who sought to cut 
down the tax bill and which probably 
could have been handled legally and 
satisfactorily through the right kind 
of life insurance settlements, Mr. 
Hirst points to four unfavorable re- 
sults from the standpoint of the liti- 
gants: 

1. They paid fees to the attorneys 
who prepared the more than 26 trust 
agreements. 

2. They paid from 1929 until the 
present substantial fees to the trust 
company acting as trustee. 

3. They incurred substantial ex- 
pense in this litigation. 

4. They incurred publicity which is 
most likely quite unpleasant to them, 


“Living Trusts”’ Out 
In Revised Edition 


When John Morrell, Chicago agent 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, a few weeks ago addressed the 
New York city underwriters, he told 
them among many other things to 
work up a thorough knowledge of 
living trusts. Those who seek to fol- 
low his advice—and many others— 
are likely to find useful the second 
edition of Gilbert T. Stephenson’s 
“Living Trusts, Including Life Insur- 
ance Trusts,” lately published by F. S. 
Crofts & Co. 

As in the first edition, issued more 
than ten years ago, the lawyer-author 
treats of living trusts as business 
enterprises, the purposes and legal 
aspects of living trusts and life in- 
surance trusts, tax features, forms of 
trust agreements, guideposts in cre- 
ating living trusts, the adequate 
trustee, and the social significance of 
living trusts. The changes appear- 
ing in the second edition, as described 
in the author’s preface, are: 

“In living trusts the major changes 
have related to taxes—income, gift, 
inheritance and estate taxes. For this 
edition all the statements about taxes 
have been brought up to date, and 
the chapter on the tax features of 
living trusts has been rewritten. In 
life insurance trusts the most notice- 
able changes have been in the forms 
of life insurance trust agreements, 
especially in the rights reserved by 
the insured. New and _ up-to-date 
forms of both living trust agreements 
and life insurance trust agreements 
have been substituted for the forms 
that were included in the first edition.” 
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20 years at age 50. 


Dividends at — 





DIVIDEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
Co., Des Moines, Lowa 


HE dividend scale of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, in 1938 is a continuation of the scale in effect in 1937. 


Under the 1938 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, the ordinary Life Policy will becmoe paidup in 28 years at age of 
issue 25; 27 years at age 30; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 40; 24 
years at age 45 and 22 years at age 50. 


Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age of issue 25; 37 years at age 30; 34 years at age 35; 32 years 
at age 40; 30 years at age 45 and 27 years at age 50. 


Under this same option Twenty-Payment Life Policy will become paid up 
in 16 years at age at issue 25 to 50 years inclusive. Policies under the same 
option will mature as an Endowment in 33 years at age of issue 25; 31 years 
at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 23 years at age 45 and 


Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$3.93; at age 45, the net cost of same policy at end of 20 years will be $7.52. 


1938 DIVIDEND SCALE—EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORDINARY LIFE 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 
Premium eutha $20.14 $22.85 
S seedeeus 1.17 4.46 
2 4.26 4.56 
3 4.35 4.67 
4 4.44 4.78 
5 aes ‘ 4.52 4.91 
Total dividends 10 years. 45.82 49.22 
Tota) dividends 20 years 101.32 109.84 

Dividends at — 

End of Year 25 30 
DUBE ciccccccvcece . $30.12 $32.87 
BD cvevdccsscuvcvcesess 4.23 4.54 
© we deeneeeteneeseneeeeeces 4.37 4.69 
De vawnéesadecetuenseescenass 4.50 4.86 
DS eswasdve ctidbactane cere 4.65 5.02 
DP Scctewescoseveednctcosss 4.80 5.19 


Total dividends 10 years.. 48.88 52.49 
Total dividends 20 years.. 114.11 122.48 


The rate of interest payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies is 3!/2% which 
is the same rate which was allowed in 1937. The rate of interest payable 
on dividends left to accumulate at interest also remains at 3!/2%. 


Age at Issue 
35 40 45 50 


$26.35 $30.94 37.08 $45.45 


4.84 5.25 5.86 6.66 
4.94 5.39 6.01 6.85 
5.03 5.53 6.17 7.03 
5.14 5.67 6.36 7.22 
5.25 5.84 6.55 7.42 
53.40 59.04 66.17 75.16 


120.33 133.53 150.29 171.71 


Age at Issue = 


35 40 45 50 
$36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 
4.95 5.37 6.01 6.79 
5.09 5.55 6.19 7.01 
5.24 5.73 6.38 7.43 
5.40 5.92 6.60 7.45 
5.56 6.14 6.84 7.68 
56.80 62.26 69.27 77.86 


132.75 144.79 159.73 178.33 








National Life New Policy 
Plans 


The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont’s new rate book con- 
tains two new policy plans, namely, 
Life Paid Up at Age 60 and Life Paid 
Up at 65. The rates and values for 
both plans were made effective De- 
cember 1, 1937. Rates for quinquen- 
nial ages are as follows: 


Paid- Paid- Paid- Paid- 

Age at Up Up Ageat Up Up 
Issue at 60 at 65 Issue at 60 at 65 
10 $15.80 $15.45 35 $31.94 $29.47 
15 17.50 17.02 40 40.16 35.92 
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20 19.68 18.99 45 53.69 45.54 
25 22.55 21.54 50 79.88 61.18 
30 26.45 24.91 55 ose 90.80 


Mutual Life of Canada 
Retains Dividend Scale 


The Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, Waterloo, Ontario, 
has announced the continuation of the 
1937 dividend schedule for the year 
1938. 

The rate of interest payable in 1938 
on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
dends left with the company to ac- 
cumulate at interest is 4 per cent. 





Equitable Life of lowa New 
Settlement Regulations 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa has adopted 
two settlement option regulations 
which are very similar to the ones 
adopted sometime ago by the Pruden- 
tial and New York Life. The com- 
pany explains that the two basic ideas 
underlying the regulations are: (1) 
that the insured’s regular income 
settlements may extend beyond the 
beneficiary’s life time, but not beyond 
the first contingent beneficiary’s life 
time and (2) the proceeds must be 
completely disbursed within a definite 
time. The new regulations are: 


1. Income settlements are available 
(a) for the primary beneficiary and 
(subject to rule three) for the first 
contingent beneficiaries, if the in- 
sured elects the option, and (b) to 
the primary beneficiary only, if the 
primary beneficiary elects the option. 
However, if the primary beneficiary 
dies before receiving the number of 
instalments guaranteed, the remain- 
ing instalments may be continued to 
first contingent beneficiaries. 

2. Proceeds may be left at interest, 
with or without the right of with- 
drawal, for any definite number of 
completed years and the primary 
beneficiary may then elect a life in- 
come. 

3. Proceeds payable under any 
option or combination of options 
other than the life-income option may 
be paid as income during the primary 
beneficiary’s lifetime or 30 years, 
whichever is longer, but only to pri- 
mary beneficiaries or first contingent 
beneficiaries. 

4. A contingent beneficiary may 
not have the right to select a mode 
of settlement except educational set- 
tlements, if the primary beneficiary 
survived the insured. 

5. Proceeds payable in instalments 
with interest (options b or d) must 
be completely disbursed in 30 years 
or less. 

6. The policy proceeds may not be 
accumulated at interest for more 
than 20 years, and may be accumu- 
lated only in states whose laws allow 
such accumulations. 

7. No marriage or 
clauses may be used. 

8. No separate settlement may be 
arranged by the insured for double 
indemnity funds unless the face 
amount of the policy is at least 
$5,000. 
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DivipEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
N Society oF U. S., New York 
HE 1938 dividend scale for the Equitable Life of New York will be the 
same as the 1937 scale both on life policies and on annuities. However, 
the extra fifth year dividend payable in 1938 will not be the same as those 
Gg paid in 1937, due to the fact that these extra dividends depend in part upon 
the dividend scales in effect during the several past years, so that slight 
changes must be made this year, although the 1937 dividend scale is re- 
tained. 
Under the 1938 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 25 years at age 25; 
24 years at age 30; 24 years at age 35; 24 years at age 40; 23 years at age 
45; 22 years at age 50; 20 years at age 55 and 19 years at age 60. Under 
the same option a Twenty Payment Life Policy will become paid up in 15 
years at age 25; 15 years at age 30; 15 years at age 35; and 16 years at 
age 40 to 60 inclusive. 
Pw Under the same option, an Ordinary Life Policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 37 years at age 25; 35 years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 3! 
Bankers National Increases years at age 40; 29 years at age 45; 27 years at age 50; 24 years at age 
a. S ; 55 and 21 years at age 60. 
Three Premium Rates Under the same option, the Twenty Payment Life Policy will mature as 
ted " ities Bae. an endowment in 32 years at age 25; 30 years at age 30; 27 years at age 
ons [he Bankers National Li 2 35; 25 years at age 40; 22 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50; 19 years at 
nes ance Company of Montclair, New age 55 and 18 years at age 60. 
en- Jersey, announces a slight increase in Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
. of their special type policies, nary Life Policy, if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.05 at 
ond = I; ‘ : ne ype P age 25; $4.48 at age 35; $9.66 at age 45 and $22.56 at age 55. 
eas effective Jan. 1, 1938. ; Under the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Twenty 
(1) Because of the especially low pre- Payment Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be the cash 
yme miums it was found advisable to make value in excess of cost of $1.30 at age 25, cash value in excess of cost of 
the this slight adjustment on the Mod- $.52 at age 35; a net cost of $3.38 at age 45 and a net cost of $14.17 
co ae if ae ; at age 55. 
ond ernized Systematic Savings, the An- The rate of interest payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies left under 
life nual Renewable Term to Age 65, and modes of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate, remains the same 
be the special Twenty Payment Optional as paid in 1937. They are 3.4 per cent on instalment and life income settle- 
it Ordinary Life. ments, 3.25 per cent on dividend accumulations and 3.4 per cent or 3.25 
nite " a. a per cent on certificates of deposit depending upon how payments are 
ne 6«fodernizec oystematic wav- made, annual or otherwise. 
ings policy is issued from ages one 
ible lee tp uli conn tok cena te EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF U. S., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
and a fe tu bi aieaaliliat an attrac- Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 35% Reserve) 
irst oe er en ORDINARY LIFE 
in- tive savings program both for educa- Dividends at ee Geant Tait - 
to tional and income purposes. End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
the Premiums .- $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 $60.72 $77.69 
ary Reliance Life Medical Reim- 3 : 605 651 688 6.90 681 680 724 888 
of Eee 6.16 6.66 6.98 6.91 685 6.83 7.46 9.39 
ain- bursement Feature Beene veeeee ILTT 12.69 13.44 13.51 13.43 13.53 14.71 18.46 
1 to ‘ zs F * Total dividends 10 years 63.64 67.83 69.90 69.75 69.52 71.93 82.14 103.72 
The Medical Reimbursement Fea- Total dividends 20 years 138.82 143.21 145.52 147.99 156.80 176.82 212.23 267.15 
est, ture of the Reliance Life Insurance TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
. Company is increasing in popularity Dividende at ~ haiti Geine = 
ben among their agents and clients. This End of Year 25 30-35 40 6 50 55 60 
— is due to the fact that the accident Premium ...sssee++ $31.83 $34.76 $38.34 $42.79 $48.52 $56.17: $66.69 $81.60 
hazard is constantly being emphasized cans "6450 «6.89 «7.80 «7.89 «7.24 «7.16 7.88 ~=—«8.59 
, _- mu. * = ¢ ; 
any in newspapers, auto wrecks and other PS Sa iat aE Ee rat ge 
lons accidents. In the event of accidents, 5t iiae aa .-. 12.91 18.83 14.56 14.62 14.49 14.50 15.49 18.97 
may hospital and doctor’s bills pile 6 Total dividends 10 years 70.43 74.73 76.78 76.71 76.38 78.19 87.05 106.84 
lary ospital and doctor's bills pile up s0 Total dividends 20 years 158.59 164.34 168.27 171.90 179.90 196.58 226.43 274.49 
ars, quickly that — the most liberal 5 tIncludes special fifth-year dividend. 
pri- budgets of the individual are wrecked 
gent by such unexpected expenses. Medical 
may reimbursement protection is needed by 
everyone and it is easily understand- ‘ sat 4 
~ able that its appeal wees esa Sines ability by arrangement of a coverage ceipted bill is presented to the com- 
iary Sit Gestetn’ dnt aie the Wilts and standard provisions in pany within ninety days from the 
Lif Bilged ge B : E double columns. The terms of the date of such sickness or disease. 
ents me has paid claims for many types -ontract are concise and understand- 
nust of accidents. In raising the limit from . : ‘ 
ears $500 to $1,000, the way has been made ‘ ’ 
to permit medical reimbursement to The Medical Reimbursement Fea- Announcement of an increase 
t - do a more complete job of providing ture provides in the event that sick- premium rates upon a majority of the 
— protection in the event of a major ness or disease does not result in dis- policy contracts issued by the Provi- 
llow accident. ability, but shall require treatment by dent Life and Accident Insurance 
The new accident policy form 320- a physician, the company will pay the company, effective January 1, has 
Tage M R, is rapidly becoming one of the amount actually expended for such been made to the field by President 
y be leading and most popular of the Re- treatment, not exceeding the amount Robert J. Maclellan. “The new rates,” 
ible- liance Life accident contracts. It is of weekly indemnity specified in the states President Maclellan, “compare 
face the first of the new series to place contract for total disability for one favorably with the prevailing rates 
jeast emphasis on the importance of read- week, provided the physician’s re- of other non-participating companies.” 
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Administration 


Business Trends Analyzed 


By Frederick Russell 


Business trends and anticipations 
were analyzed and optimistic predic- 
tions made by President Frederick D. 
Russell of Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., in an address to the 
agents of his company in convention, 
January 8, at Hotel Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“We find that within a short period 
business sentiment has changed from 
buoyant confidence to caution and un- 
certainty,” said Mr. Russell, “The 
enthusiasm that prevailed was its 
own undoing, for it is not caution but 
over-confidence which creates depres- 
sions. Later, fear (caused by the 
depression itself) exaggerated the 
depth of the decline just as over-con- 
fidence caused by prosperity will ex- 
aggerate the peak of prosperity. Such 
enthusiasm induced in part by gov- 
ernmental stimulation led to over- 
speculation in commodities, accumu- 
lation of inventories, and over-stimu- 
lation of production. 

“But no one individual can _ be 
blamed for this situation. In the 
complex system of exchange of goods 
and services which make up business, 
employment is provided not by arbi- 
trary decisions of factory owners, as 
many are wont to say, but by the sys- 
tem itself. When in order it furnishes 
work for all and when it is in dis- 
order, and trade is checked, a slowing 
down is unavoidable. 

“Within the past few months the 
National Administration has said that 
the budget must be balanced, and that 
private spending will be required to 
replace the amount necessary to com- 
pensate for the Government’s cur- 
tailment. Therefore the Government 
desired to no longer expand credit 
and thereby create purchasing power, 
but it is taking purchasing power 
from taxpayers and routing it 
through Government channels to other 
people but not adding to the total. 
However, because of the depths to 
which the decline has gone, it will 
necessitate some further expansion of 
credit. The greatest need now, as it 
has been throughout the recovery, is 
to get private investment increased. 
We must have the flow of capital into 
productive use to keep business going. 
This rate of investment is greatly 
influenced by the taxation policy of 
our Government and it is heartening 
to know that revision of the tax sys- 
tem in some respects is promised. 
The undistributed profits tax should 
be repealed and certain changes 
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Departmental 


should be made in the capital gains 
and income taxes. 

“A clear-eyed view of this situation 
does not seem to justify us in thinking 
that we should have an appreciable 
falling off in the production of Life 
Insurance this year.” 


Production 


Cooley Tells Secret of 

c+1+3+43 

A production formula born while 
he himself was recuperating from an 
attack of bronchial pneumonia was 
explained by Harold P. Cooley, New 
England Mutual Life, before the Gen- 
eral Agents Association of his com- 
pany at its annual meeting, January 
7-8, at Hollywood, Fla. The plan is 
a visual sales aid employed in an in- 
terview with a prospect of moderate 
means. 

This formula, christened by Mr. 
Cooley C+1+%+%, recognizes the 
desirability of a cash clean-up fund 
and embraces the three well de- 
fined periods of a widow’s lifetime as 
being (1) the first year, during the 
readjustment; (2) the period of time 
sometimes called the Family Income 
period during the children’s rearing 
and education, and (3) that period 
following the youngest child’s arrival 
at maturity, or the rest of the widow’s 
life. 

There could be no strenuous objec- 
tion, pursued Mr. Cooley, if the sug- 





Harold P. Cooley 





gestion were made to the prospect 
that there should be some cash on 
hand to pay the expenses of illness, 
hospital fees and general cost of 
winding up his career on earth. 
Hence the ‘C.’ 

Neither should he object to the 
suggestion that his present income 
should be continued for one year after 
his death, so as to give the widow one 
year of uninterrupted financial se- 
curity. Therefore the ‘1.’ 

During that first years she pre- 
pares herself to live on one-half that 
amount for the next period of her 
lifetime while she is bringing up her 
children, and consequently the ‘4.’ 

During the last period of her life, 
after her children have been educated 
and are ready to step out into the 
world on their own account, that one- 
half income is again cut down to her 
needs and becomes the ‘%4’ of the sales 
formula. A simple mathematical and 
practical formula such as this, in Mr. 
Cooley’s opinion, should go far toward 
convincing the prospect of the neces- 
sity of adequate provision. 


Accident & Health 


A-H Insurance First Line 
Defense of Home 


The first line defense of the home 
is accident and health insurance, 
Edward H. O’Connor, assistant sec- 
retary, U. S. Casualty, told the 
Philadelphia Accident & Health Club 
recently. Nine out of ten persons 
have fire insurance on their furniture 
and homes, automobile insurance, 
burglary insurance, etc., all protect- 
ing material things that can be 
replaced. Destroy the _ individual’s 
earning capacity by accident or ill- 
ness, however, so that he cannot earn 
an income and there is a complete 
financial and economic loss that can- 
not be replaced, the speaker declared. 

Pointing out some of the advan- 
tages of this line to producers, Mr. 
O’Connor indicated that the financial 
return alone is worth consideration. 
The average producer of life insur- 
ance receives a 50 per cent commis- 
sion the first year and 5 per cent for 
nine years thereafter. Over a period 
of ten years he will receive an aver- 
age commission of 9% per cent. The 
average life of an accident or dis- 
ability policy, on the other hand, is 
from 7 to 9 years and during all that 
period the producer receives the same 
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renewal commission as he did the first 
year. 

There is a vast number of avail- 
able prospects for this coverage, Mr. 
O’Connor said. Business and profes- 
sional men constitute a field of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the people 
in the average community. Prospects 
are already influenced by the amount 
of space accorded accidents which, in 
1936, caused 111,000 deaths and 10,- 
500,000 injuries. 

Another advantage of selling acci- 
dent and health insurance, declared 
Mr. O’Connor, is the entree it gives 
to other lines. The importance of 
this coverage is so manifest that it 
requires less persuasion to convert 
a prospect into a client and paves the 
way for additional protection in other 
lines. Added to which is the improve- 
ment in accident policies of today. 
Written in clear and understandable 
language, these policies have lost the 
ambiguity which confused and alien- 
ated many potential clients prior to 
1932. 


Management 


Profit Motive Essential 
For General Agent 

No less than any other successful 
executive, the general agent must 
operate at a profit, Charles F. Collins, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
New England Mutual Life, told the 
General Agents Association of his 
company at its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., January 7-8. 
To operate at a profit requires sound 
judgment, and judgment cannot be 
sound unless based on facts derived 
from information that is both ac- 
curate and adequate. 

Speaking on “Control of General 
Agency Finances,” Mr. Collins said 
that management is placed ahead of 
capital by successful executives, par- 
ticularly bankers. One of the best 
definitions of business ever given, he 
said, was: “Matter plus Motion for 
Profit.” 

In a general agency there are three 
principal sources of income, he con- 
tinued. These are: Operating net 
profit (or loss), vested interest in re- 
newal margins and agents’ forfeited 
renewals, and personal commissions. 

Operating net profit (or loss) means 
all current non-vested income less 
expense. Vested interest in renewal 
margins shows the amount of the 








Charles F. Collins 


general agent’s own income from his 
activities strictly as a general agent. 
It includes cash received for his in- 
terest in overriding commissions of 
14% per cent for nine years, plus a 
tenth renewal of 614 per cent payable 
during the current year. Overriding 
annuity commissions are also _ in- 
cluded here. Personal commissions 
show the extent to which the genera! 
must augment his in- 


agent does o 
come by personal production. 

In a mature agency it very often 
happens, Mr. Collins said, that new 
equities created by a general agent. 
in a given year, may be less than the 
previously vested renewals actually 
received in cash. This means that 
the inventory is growing smaller, and 
that actual profit is less than income 
currently received. Some of the in- 
come which the general agent receives 
during the year can be regarded as 
currently earned during that year, 
and some of it must be regarded as 
receipt of an asset which the general 
agent created in years gone by. It 
is important that the general agent 
find out whether this situation exists. 


Medical 


30,000 Doomed in U.S. in 
1938 from Diabetes 


Over 30,000 Americans will die 
victims of diabetes in 1938, thanks to 
the steady climb in mortality from this 
disease which has multiplied its 





deaths by 400 per cent since 1900, 
according to a study by the North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis. 

The United States has more cases 
of diabetes and more deaths from this 
cause per 100,000 of population than 
any other nation because diabetes is 
essentially a “prosperity” disease, 
flourishing in countries where living 
standards are highest, the study ex- 
plains. Rich food, lack of exercise 
and the nervous tension of modern 
life are among the chief contributing 
causes. 

The American death rate from dia- 
betes was 9.7 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion in 1900. The rate will be in ex- 
cess of 23 per 100,000 in 1938, accord- 
ing to the study, and applied to the 
present population means that over 
30,000 persons will succumb during 
the year. 

The death rate varies widely among 
the different states, but parallels per 
capita income with surprising exact- 
ness. Alabama, with a per capita in- 
come of $189 in 1935, 56 per cent 
below the national average of $432, 
had a diabetes death rate of 9.1, 59 
per cent below the 1935 national aver- 
age of 22.2. While at the other ex- 
treme New York State, with a per 
capita income of $700, 62 per cent 
above the national average, had a 
death rate from diabetes of 32.6, 47 
per cent above the average. 

Other striking examples of the 
“prosperity parallel” are Georgia, 
with a per capita income 41 per cent 
below the average and a diabetes 
death rate 42 per cent below the aver- 
age; South Carolina, with per capita 
income 48 per cent below the average 
and diabetes death rate 45 per cent 
below the average; Mississippi, with 
income 61 per cent below and diabetes 
death rate 46 per cent under the na- 
tional average; at the other extreme 
are Connecticut, with per capita in- 
come and diabetes death rate 40 and 
37 per cent above the average, respec- 
tively; New Jersey, with per capita 
income and diabetes death rate 20 and 
27 per cent above the average, and 
Massachusetts, with per capita in- 
come and diabetes death rate 25 and 
34 per cent higher than the national 
average. 

The death rate from diabetes among 
young people has dropped rapidly 
since the introduction of insulin treat- 
ments in the early nineteen-twenties, 
but continues to climb among the 
older age groups, although the life- 
span of diabetic patients has been 
greatly lengthened by insulin treat- 
ment. Diabetes has strong hereditary 
tendencies; anyone who has a diabetic 
in his family should be examined 
yearly. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Revision of its capital structure was authorized by 
stockholders of the Southwestern Life of Dallas at a 
special meeting held late in December when a resolution 
providing for a 100 per cent stock dividend was adopted. 
As a result the company now has capital of $4,000,000 
instead of $2,000,000 and its surplus perforce was reduced 
by $2,000,000. 

Four branch offices took over the Minnesota business 
of the Great-West Life as a result of the retirement of 
F. W. Atkinson as state manager on January 1. The 
Minneapolis office is in charge of J. D. Graham. In St. 
Paul, Anthony Finberg is in charge of one office and 
M. I. Lindsay of another. Mr. Lindsay will also have 
charge of the southern Minnesota territory. The fourth 
office is at Duluth with R. McCondach in charge. 

Acquisition of the Southern Standard Life of Houston 
has been announced by the Pioneer American Life of 
Dallas and merger of the two companies now has been 
completed, declared Troy V. Post, president of the Pioneer 
American. 

A group of Lincoln business men have asked Insurance 
Director Charles Smrha of Nebraska for approval of 
articles of incorporation of the Central National Life of 
Lincoln with a capital of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. 

The United States Life of New York has extended its 
service to residents of the Netherland West Indies. This 
territory is placed under supervision of its Panama Canal 
Zone general agent, Max Stempel. Norman Zimmerman 
has been appointed representative of the company there. 

The Ramsey County Board of Commissioners at St. 
Paul has approved a plan whereby county employees may 
take out insurance in the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. and have the premium deducted from the em- 
ployees’ pay. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, will speak at the thirtieth annual ban- 
quet of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board on January 22. 

The Pan-National Life of Oklahoma City has been re- 
insured by the Republic Life of the same city, the latter 
taking over all assets and liabilities. 

Continuing the principle of low initial premiums adopted 
in 1926, the new premium rates on the 3 per cent basis 
were announced January 1, by President William Mont- 
gomery of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The second annual meeting of the agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life in the Central-western region will 
be held in St. Louis on February 14-15. Sam C. Pearson 
will act as general chairman. 

More than one hundred officials, agents and salesmen 
for the Banker’s Life Co. of Des Moines, members of the 
President’s Premier Club, together with their wives, were 
guests of the company in New York city January 6-8. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Superheater Co., New York city, manufacturer of 
steam superheaters, has revised its group insurance pro- 
gram to provide without cost for more than 100 em- 
ployees affected a total of about $83,000 additional life in- 
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surance, which brings the full amount in force on all em- 
ployees to approximately $400,000. The entire plan is 
being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of New York. 

The American Envelope Co., West Carrollton, Ohio, has 
adopted a group program which provides more than 450 
employees with approximately $500,000 life insurance, 
supplemented by accident and health and hospitalization 
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AT and Mike, the Scotchman, Abie and the Darky, 

and all the other laugh-provoking characters of 
fond memory were pointedly ignored by Irvin Bendiner 
when he appeared before the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York last week, but he cer- 
tainly tore into the subject of business insurance in a 
manner to suggest that he knew exactly what he was 
talking about. The Philadelphia C.L.U. Wharton School 
of Finance instructor, New York University instructor, 
lawyer, and personal producer spoke at a meeting at 
which policyholders, trust officers and attorneys were 
special guests of the membership and those agents who 
were foresighted enough to have business insurance 
prospects present at the meeting had every reason to 
congratulate themselves and to thank the speakers 
committee of the association, because Mr. Bendiner’s 
explanation of business insurance values and selling 
technique did everything except hand the prospect a 
fountain pen and an application blank. He talked for 
about thirty minutes and, believe it or not, covered 
all the essentials of the subject. 

. *~ * 


E did not concern himself with technical detail and, 

in fact, urged the agent to avoid that common 
propensity in his actual selling, pointing out that the 
average salesman is capable of creating innumerable 
obstacles to every sale by injecting, prematurely, rou- 
tine problems which can be ironed out satisfactorily 
after the fundamental matter of selling has been 
attended to. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bendiner’s entire 
coverage of this subject was in the broad, fundamental 
and common-sense aspect. What are the objectives of 
the business man? Why does he plan and work to 
build up a business along progressively successful lines? 
Obviously, the speaker decided, to guarantee to his 
wife and children and to himself economic security. 
Then, it logically follows, anything which will protect 
the business values he has built up belongs in the opera- 
tions of that business. That business insurance can 
furnish such protection with more certainty, more con- 
veniently and more economically than any other method 
is a truth quite generally recognized, but still the job 
of the life insurance agent to propagate. And, while 
every business man is working essentially for that 
fundamental objective—-security for self and family— 
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snefits. The plan is being underwritten by the Metro- 
nlitan Life on a cooperative basis. 

Hart Hotels, Inc., of Battle Creek, Mich., has adopted a 
oup program which provides employees of the corpora- 
on with a total of approximately $50,000 life insurance. 

he plan is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
a cooperative basis. 























there often develops instances in which the head of the 
firm loses sight of his fundamental purposes. 
~ * * 

N the main, the problem of the salesman is to create 

a recognition of needs in the mind of the prospect. 
The needs for business insurance protection begin with 
the sole proprietorship form of business—the corner 
grocer, for example, who starts out with a modest stock 
and trade and builds up his business by working long 
hours, by widening his circle of friends and acquain- 
tances, by strengthening his credit and in general by 
a process of growth that is predicated upon his abilities 
and his personality. As this man advances up the 
ladder of success, his economic value to the business 
and to his family increases, and the only certain way 
to safeguard that personal value is through personal 
insurance. So with the partnership. The speaker re- 
ferred to the general practice of drawing up the most 
careful and detailed partnership contracts at the 
beginning of such enterprises, the best of which must 
terminate with the death of any member of the con- 
cern. And again, the interests of the survivors and 
the interests of the business can best be served by a 
properly drawn business insurance contract. Corpora- 
tion insurance poses similar problems with merely 
technical differences, the considerations remaining es- 
sentially the same—the likelihood of financial loss due 
to the death of a key man. Will there likely develop a 
direct financial loss because the man’s services are no 
longer available? Will there be a loss of credit? Of 
good will? For the average partnership there is ever 
present the problem of the survivors. What to do with 
their stock or interest in the business? Usually the 
family would like to keep it, but who will manage it? 
The obvious alternative is to sell it, and through life 
insurance the owner can arrange the sale at his own 
terms while he is still alive and able to direct the 
transaction. Never sell business insurance solely as a 
method of saving on taxes; tax economies have a legi- 
timate and proper place in insurance ownership, but 
they are incidental. Don’t try to be a lawyer, trust 
man, the entire Supreme Court and a life agent all in 
one. There are able men for each of these jobs. The 
above summarizes roughly this splendid talk, which, 
you will find, we hope, in full in an early issue of this 
magazine, 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Gerald A. Eubank, manager of the Downtown Ordinary 
Agency of the Prudential of Newark, in New York, has 
announced the appointment of L. P. Robinson and Harold 
L. Moore as assistant managers, effective January 1. 

Sidney C. Peters has been appointed general agent of 
the Home Life of New York at Denver, Colo. He entered 
life insurance work four years ago. 

E. W. Smith of Portland, Ore., general agent of the 
Oregon Mutual Life for the past five years, has resigned 
as of February 1, in order to devote his attention to his 
8000-acre wheat farm in eastern Washington and other 
business interests. 

Establishment of a life, health and accident insurance 
department to be operated on a statewide basis has been 
announced by T. A. Manning & Sons of Dallas, one of the 
oldest and largest fire insurance general agencies of Texas. 
The firm will represent the Continental Assurance and 
Continental Casualty Cos. of Chicago. 

Frank C. Hughes, general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life in Wisconsin, recently conducted a sales meeting for 
the field force throughout the state, at Milwaukee; at the 
same time the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection 
with the company was celebrated. 

George H. Hanauer, general agent of the Bankers 
National Life at the home office, resigned and became 
affiliated with the John A. Ramsay agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in Newark as a personal producer. 

Gus A. Doering, Austin, Tex., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Great American Life of San Antonio. 

The Ohio State Life has appointed Ralph C. Lowes, Jr., 
its general agent at Peoria, IIl. 

Victor Hamtil, formerly associated with the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co., has joined the cashier’s 
department of the John A. Ramsay agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in Newark. 

Walter Weissinger has been appointed agency director 
of the Milwaukee branch of the New York Life succeed- 
ing U. D. Ward, who is retiring. 

George E. Passmore has been appointed manager of the 
Richmond agency of the Jefferson Standard Life, effective 
immediately. 

The annual meeting of the Louis F. Paret agency of 
the Provident Mutual Life will be held in Philadelphia on 
January 22. 

Clyde Rehmeyer, Amarillo, Tex., has been appointed dis- 
trict agency manager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in the Texas Panhandle. 


LEGISLATIVE 


Speaker Oswald D. Heck of Schenectady, recently an- 
nounced the following appointments to the New York 
state assembly insurance committee: Piper of Erie, chair- 
man; Conway of Ulster, Reoux of Warren, Marble of 
Ontario, Wright of Jefferson, Darling of Chautauqua, Mac- 
Kenzie of Allegany, Kreinheder of Erie, Stuart of Steu- 
ben, Owens of Westchester, E. S. Moran of Kings, Canney 
of Erie, Killgrew of New York, McLaughlin of Bronx 
and Foy of Albany. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Arthur B. Wood, president and managing director of 
the Sun Life of Canada, announces the retirement of H. 
Warren K. Hale, secretary, and J. J. Cooper, comptroller, 
and the appointment of F. L. Cunningham, assistant 
actuary, as secretary and E. E. Duckworth, assistant 
secretary, as comptroller. Other important changes an- 
nounced to take effect immediately are: H. F. Gundy, 
assistant chief underwriter, to be assistant actuary; E. W. 
Crowe, chief clerk, to be assistant actuary; Q. C. D. Bovey, 
supervisor of head office personnel, to be assistant secre- 
tary and K. D. Macaulay, supervisor of head office routine 
and planning, to be assistant comptroller. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., an- 
nounces several changes in its managerial force. Frank 
H. Bell was promoted from district manager at Alex- 
andria, Va., to manager of the branch office in Lynch- 
burg, Va. W. E. Clifton was transferred from the Lynch- 











burg, Va., branch office to manager of the Tampa (F la.) 
branch office. George E. Passmore was named manager 
of the Richmond, Va., branch office and Roy R. Cloninger 
has been named manager of the Amarillo (Tex)., branch 
office. 

Four directors of the Prudential of Newark were re- 
elected for four-year terms at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting held at the company’s home office. They are: 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the Prudential; Albert 
C. Wall, Chester I. Barnard and Jackson E. Reynolds. 

Ervin C. Lear, who was a field assistant in the Travelers 
life, accident and group insurance departments at Cleve- 
land, has been promoted to the position of assistant man- 
ager of the Cleveland office. Together with R. C. Mc- 
Laughlin and G. E. Ensign, both assistant managers, Mr. 
Lear will work in cooperation with Manager R. J. Waugh. 

George E. Potter, who has been assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Prudential of Newark, has been designated a 
second vice-president. 


Starr Named Manager 











business? 


accomplishments determine his earnings. 





“DID | TELL YOU ABOUT MY BOY?” 


“Did I tell you how well Gordon is doing in his 


“He hasn’t been in it very long but he’s very en- 
thusiastic about it because it's a business where his 


Of New Department 


The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has appointed E, 
A. Starr as manager of salary sav- 
ings. With this appointment The 
Connecticut Mutual creates a new 
division of the agency department. 

Mr. Starr comes to The Connec- 
ticut Mutual with a fine background 
of experience in the work he is to do. 
Prior to his association with The 
Connecticut Mutual, he was assistant 
manager of the salary savings divi- 
sion for the Equitable Life of New 
York. In his former capacity he trav- 
eled extensively and played a large 
part in the establishment of salary 
savings plans in many _ concerns 
throughout the country. At The Con- 
necticut Mutual, Mr. Starr will be 
engaged in the education and train- 
ing of the company’s field forces. 





J. M. Grimes, Jr., Promoted 
By Bankers Life, lowa 

The Bankers Life of. Iowa has 
named John M. Grimes, Jr., as agency 
secretary. At the time of his appoint- 
ment to the new position, Mr. Grimes 
was serving as agency committee 
secretary. 




























“You see, Gordon is an agent for the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He has been 
working on what his Company calls the “Ten-a- 
Month” plan, which helps him to find the right 
people to sell life insurance to. He says next year 
he'll sell even more insurance than he did in 1937. 


“I'm certainly proud of Gordon and I think he’s in 
a marvelous business.” 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lirz InsuRANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Graduating from the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism in 
1926, after three years at Grinnell 
College, Mr. Grimes joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Bankers 
Life and in 1928 was appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager. He re 
linquished this position in 1932 to 
spend one year as a member of the 
Des Moines Agency of the company. 
Returning to the home office, he re 
sumed his duties in the advertising 
department and continued there until 
December, 1935, when he _ became 
agency committee secretary. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


HE moth-eaten sophistry that the life insurance 

business is an unimaginative affair that attracts 
colorless personalities is once again deftly refuted by the 
latest appointment 
of the Equitable 
Society which ele- 
vetes Vance L. 
Bushnell to a vice- 
presidency. A com- 
pendium of life in- 
surance leaders 
demonstrates that 
the business is 
ably governed by 
men whose careers 
have been as color- 
ful as those of any 
of the captains of 
finance or busi- 
ness. Vance Bush- 
nell’s career, spe- 
cifically, impales 
upon the sword of 
fact the biased as- 
sertions of the 
critics of the busi- 
ness. Michigan- 
born, a college graduate and definitely equipped through 
education and innate ability to carve a career in the 
business world, he postponed his commercial debut be- 
cause of the World War. After finishing college, he 
enlisted in the British Army, electing the famed Cold- 
stream Guards as his medium of entrance into the 
arena. Later, when the United States cast its lot 
with the Allies, he resigned from the Guards and en- 
listed with the First Division, A.E.F. After serving 
for the duration of the war, he returned to this coun- 
try and started in earnest his postponed business career. 


Vance L. Bushnell 


IS first venture was with the Equitable Society in Indiana, 
H in September, 1919. From that date until 1924 he served 
in various capacities, as agent in Indianapolis, special repre- 
sentative of the Group department at Chicago, and finally as 


sales manager of the Group department at the home office. 
Five years with the Equitable had trained him in leadership 
and merchandising ability and at the end of 1924 he saw an 
opportunity for further exercise of these qualities, whereupon 
he resigned from the Group department and joined a leading 
banking and brokerage house in which he later became sales 
manager and a partner. In 1932 he entered the service of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New York as assistant vice- 
president and a year later was promoted to a vice-presidency 
in charge of new business. Returning, however, to the Equitable 
Society, his experience and capability were recognized in this 
appointment which places him as second vice-president in the 
agency and Group departments. 
a 

PEAKING of the Equitable, Captain William J. 

Pedrick, president of Wm. J. Pedrick & Co., Inc., 
which has taken over the business of the former Charles 
Jerome Edwards agency of that company in Brooklyn, 
has appointed Harold H. Letcher an associate. Mr. 
Letcher joined the Equitable thirty-eight years ago, 
and upon the death of Mr. Edwards became head of 
the agency. 





29% GAIN 


Paid-for life insurance gained 
22% during 1937, the Provi- 
dent’s Golden Jubilee Year... 
Life insurance in force gained 
14%, to an all-time high. 


A splendid tribute this, to a 
Field Force with a reputation 
for setting records. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga . Tennessee 














ASK A FIELD MAN 


He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the 
company claims for it. Believing this, The Southland 
Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland 
Life service to agents. And here is what one said: 
R. F. (Bob) SHORT 
Dallas, Texas 

“I know of no company better equipped to render com- 
plete personalized service to the prospect through the 
agent than is The Southland Life. Knowing this makes 
it far easier to secure able and reliable agents.’ 

lf you are interested in an agency contract, write 

First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or Vice- 

Pres. and Agency Mgr. Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 


























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Thirtieth Annual Statement 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
December 31, 1937 








ASSETS: 

Bonps: U. S. GOVERNMENT.......... Veeerrirerre oo 

Camamtam GOVERNMENT 2... i 50s ccc ccc ccces 97,907.69 

STATE, CouUNTY AND MUNICIPAL ............ 1,395,797.92 

he iin babe oe tmmakesedecs 1,905,193.73 

ES We ec, Se. Ti awuneedd ba ebvs 2,480,171.19 
INDUSTRIAI a ee Ee Pea oe 61,624.46 $ 7,866,028.91 
Piet BOORTGAGES OFF CITY FROGGRTINS 2... occ ccc cccccccccccuvcess 6,695,147.84 
re em ebee Gobedbaaveeconeeees 134,887.29 
i ieee et re ee eaeeeneeenekas be 734,936.84 
POLST ESUS WHEN THRE TRRGUIVE ......n c.ccvcviccccccscoceccecccce 4,266,394.11 
PREFERRED AND GUARANTEED Stocks (at market value).......... 710,960.00 
TRAST CUES FEE DUBOIS GOED oko ocd ccccvccvctecececcvececcese 44,664.00 
Se ee Se Lee te cass iss cic cuewehe bake ekdeneuucedeuddeewde 678,842.68 
aE ee eRe ee F $21,131,861.67 

LIABILITIES: 

I as wa wie ea Rape Eee $18,518,753.00 
RESERVED FOR Po.ticy DIVIDENDS, TAXES, ETC. .......-...ceeeeeees 560,922.40 
soe ee. dau bbws bees 6 awe e@ ee ame 52,065.28 
ee, oi. de Ss hhedbeeuseuambaeame $19,131,740.68 

ee ai eekadegeeede wn ....$ 637,530.00 

SE Pe chs ob cbas ote cawede ane bbes se 1,362,590.99 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIABILITIES ............. 2,000,120.99 
Td ie oi Ae re oa ie $21,131,861.67 





PROGRESS SINCE 1929 


NEW [INSURANCE PAYMENTS TO 
DECEMBER 31 ASSETS INSURANCE IN Force POLICY HOLDERS 
1929 $12,280,225 $15,866,960 $ 92,448,696 $1,067,438 
1937 $21,131,862 $19,245,383 $123,390,103 $1,840,103 
INCREASE 72% INCREASE 21% INCREASE 33% INCREASE 72% 





FOR GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN 


PENNSYLVANIA MASSACHUSETTS MARYLAND OHIO 
NEW YORK CONNECTICUT VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA 


Inquire of W. M. RorHaerMet, Vice-President 
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COMPANY CHANGES V. MacKinnon, Thomas Shallcross, Jr., J. Willison Smith, 


Frank H. Sykes, Walter LeMar Talbot, Ira Jewell Wil. 


Vance L. Bushnell has been appointed second vice-pres- liams, George H. Wilson. At a meeting of the board fol. 
ident in the agency and group departments of the Equi- lowing the annual election Walter LeMar Talbot was 
table Life Assurance Society, it was recently announced elected president of the Fidelity for the twenty-fifth time, 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, president. Lance Harding, for the past year agency organizer for 

M. J. Stephenson, formerly manager at Chatham, Ont., the Mutual Life of New York at Miami, has been ap. 
for the London Life, London, Ont., has been appointed pointed by the Pacific Mutual Life agency supervisor for 
manager of the company’s ordinary branch in Edmonton, Miami and the lower east coast of Florida. 

Alta., succeeding W. H. Stevens, who has been transferred J. H. MacDonald has been appointed district super- 
to Winnipeg, Man. visor of the ordinary branch of the London Insurance 

Edgar S. Hassard, home office agency field assistant of Co., London, Ont., in Chatham, Ont., succeeding M. J. 
the Home Life of New York, has been temporarily as- Stephenson, promoted to the position of district manager 
signed to the Chicago office of John F. Walsh, assistant at Edmonton, Alta. 
superintendent of agencies. Benedict D. Flynn, vice-president and actuary of the 

At the annual meeting of the policyholders of the Fidel- Travelers Insurance Co., has been elected to the board of 
ity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, two directors, Edward directors of the Travelers Bank and Trust Co. of Hart. 
Waldemar Scheer and John W. Drayton, were added to the ford. Nationally known because of his work in the casualty 
board. The following directors were reelected: George M. actuarial field, Mr. Flynn will have served the Travelers 


Bridgman, William H. Folwell, Philip H. Gadsden, George forty years in October of this year. 


Home Life Producers 
Hold Florida Meeting 


Ethelbert I. Low, chairman of the 
board of the Home Life Insurance Co, 
of New York, on Monday, January 3, 
welcomed members of the President’: 
Club as they convened for their reg. 
ular meeting at Hollywood Beach, 
Fla. The President’s Club is com 
posed of the top-ranking salesmen of 
the Home Life Insurance Co. wi 
maintain their memberships by quali- 
fied production over an 18 month’ 
period. The club was founded in 
1928 by Mr. Low, who was then pres 
ident of the Home Life. Since be 
coming chairman of the board, he has 
retained his interest in this club 
which he sponsored for ranking sales 
men and regularly welcomes them 
the meetings. 


Convention sessions will be heig— 


every morning through Friday, Jar 
uary 7, with recreation and entertai»- 
ment scheduled for afternoons ané 
evenings. 


Fair Will Tell Story 
Of Man and Health 


The story of man and his health 
which is one of the feature exhibit 
planned for the New York World: 
Fair, will become a permanent exhibit 
in the new Museum of Health @ 
Ward’s Island, New York City, afte 
it has served its purpose at the Fait 
It will be under the direction of t 
American Museum of Health, Inc.,# 
organization recently incorporated #® 
Albany to continue this interestim 
and educational exhibit for the benef 
of New Yorkers and visitors to & 
city. A plot of 20 acres has bet 
set aside on Ward’s Island for # 
American Museum of Health by Cot 
missioner of Parks Robert Moses. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HAT are the Middle Western life insurance com- 
TI ecias facing for 1938? It seems to me that there 
must be complete revision in selling methods—revision 
which holds less of costly efficiency experts’ procedure 
and more of practical application. Keeping accurate ac- 
counts is a fine thing, and maintaining such files as will 
give maximum information for those who compile infor- 
mation is even better. On the other hand, there is that 
good old-fashioned word “production.” I, personally (and 
so have many of you readers), have seen agencies dis- 
rupted, thrown out of stride and flung into the eventual 
discard merely because sameone in authority—with a 
yreater yearning for statistics and records than for com- 
mon sense—decided to clamp down and keep busy at a 
nebulous desk; edifying all higherups with the volume 
and detail of figures developed. 


HERE have been agency executives who so swamped 
Pew and their agents in details—and in the 
direct and incidental expense of compiling those details 
—that volume went by the board and sound common- 
sense selling was forgotten in the striving for “accurate 
records that will tell us something.” (The fact that 
often the “accurate records’ were valueless and that 
those who were “told something” did not know what to 
do with their knowledge after they got it, meant little.) 
I personally recall—and How—an instance wherein a 
company paid a small corps of efficiency experts and 
accountants the trifling sum of $23,000 for the prime 
purpose of ferreting out a system of savings which re- 
sulted in a reduction of some $9,200 in expenses and, in 
the last analysis, meant that three agencies severed 
relations with the particular company because there was 
little humanity and understanding, but only a penchant 
for data and figures! 


ND so, among the things I expect to see in the Mid- 
A dle West during the coming year, is a better ex- 
ecutive understanding of the essential fundamental of 
selling—that the agent shall buy (via commissions and 
otherwise) a necessary product at a fair price and sell 
it to a needy prospect at a fair profit for ultimate deliv- 
ery at the time when it is most needed: when the assured 
dies or is ready and willing to retire. You can talk all 
you please about the philanthropic aspects of life insur- 
ance, but the fact remains a matter of cold record that 
the prospect buys just what he can pay for—perhaps a 
bit more but never no less. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the business of life insurance that the prospect never 
’ Always he gets a bit more. That is of 
the essence of the institution of life insurance. 


buys “no less.’ 


™ * 


MPROVEMENT in sales methods is the crying need of 

the hour. That, and corresponding improvement in the 
remuneration of agents. Not, necessarily, an increase in 
commissions. That is not enough for if that were so, a 
poor agent would get as much per $1,000 as a good agent 
who sold sensibly and with a due regard for persistency. 
The whole sales end must be revised so that honest, de- 
pendable and competent men can enter the sale of life 
msurance as a career with a reasonable expectancy of 
an adequate income and an assured future of respect— 
both personal and for the business in which they are 
engaged 





YOUR INVENTORY 











Have you taken inventory of the past 
year? Are you satisfied in merely provid- 
ing “a good living” for your family? Have 
you been deluding yourself into thinking there is 
nothing more you can do for the world and its 
people? Have you, too, scoffed at the ideal of 
service to others? 

Take an inventory of this past year—check your 
errors and forget them, check your successes and 
make them greater. Life Insurance isn’t an ab- 
stract thing here merely to provide you with “a 
good living.” Life Insurance is the magic which 
makes dreams come true. The Peoples Life is 
here to do its part in helping you remain true to 
the traditions and priceless heritage that belongs to 
every Life Underwriter. 

You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 




















YEARS OFFER THIS.... 


Age does not prove wise management, but the insti- 
tution which has weathered economic storms over 
a long period has gained something that age alone 
gives. 


Age does not prove successful organization, but the 
institution which, after a long period, can point to a 
substantial number of conspicuously loyal and de- 
voted field men, has something that age alone gives. 


Fidelity is just such an institution. It enters its 
sixtieth year proud that it qualifies on both counts 
—successful management and loyal personnel. 
Fidelity traditions and Fidelity practices attract and 
hold the type of men who can appraise their 
worth. 


7 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 























You Haven’t Time to Make a 
New Year’s Resolution 


Don’t waste time making New Year’s resolutions. 
Because— 
In 1938, 2,200,000 children will be born. 


In 1938, 1,250,000 people will unite in marriage to establish 
new homes. 


In 1938, 30,000,000 children wil] be sent to school by parents who 
want them to stay on through graduation. 


In 1938, 1,375,000 people will pass on to the Great Beyond. Some 
will leave an estate; others will leave nothing but bills. 


So don’t waste time writing fancy resolutions. 
Spend your time in writing applications—applications that will 
benefit everyone concerned, including yourself! 

















The NATIONAL LIFE AND 





ACCIDENT Iwsurance Co., Inc. 
WS 








HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Ay C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Beard, WR. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 


COMPANY 
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What Would You Do? 


(Concluded from page 15) 


agents differ in the various phases 
of selling. One agent may be a 
“whiz” in finding prospects and in 
the making of an honest to good- 
ness approach—another in the de- 
livery of a selling talk that carries 
conviction and weight—another in 
dramatizing a life situation 
through to the close. The unusual 
thing about most agents is that 
none are well rounded, and rarely 
know in what point they excel, be- 
cause few agents can analyze their 
strong and weak points—thus ne- 
cessitating a careful check by an 
outside authority. 

Underlying all sales training 
should be the thought that the 
facts and ideas advanced have been 
gathered from all possible sources, 
and are the final results of a 
planned research. Every source of 
information should be investigated 
and carefully checked before a new 
idea is passed on to the sales force. 
The ultimate objective of a train- 
ing course is to help each agent, 
and to advance the cause of the 
business. 

Also the methods used by the 
leading producers can be culled 
over and the best of the digested 
material put in form for the use of 
the agency as a whole. Thoughts 
and plans obtained from this source 
are practical and usually carry a 
high degree of acceptance when 
made available to others. Those 
agents in the lower brackets look 
with envy at the top producer, and 
wonder how he puts over his stuff. 

The meat of the top man’s meth- 
ods can usually be best secured by 
a series of conferences held in the 
quiet of an office or from making 
a transcript when the agent is un- 
aware that his words are being re- 
corded. 

Hence, the questions that follow 
deal with constantly arising diffi- 
cult problems. The agents look for 
a fair solution, and judge their 
manager by the light of all he does. 
Sooner or later they approve the 
methods used by writing an in- 
creased volume of business or fade 
from the picture. Keep in mind 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman. A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moscoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office 


PLUS 
Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field ia 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 


Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
agent. 


Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 








that the answers are not what you 
would do were you a struggling 
agent, but what is best to do for 
the whole of an agency force in or- 
der that production might be in- 
creased and the costly turnover of 
agents decreased. 

1. An employee of a trust company 
resigns his position to take up the 
sale of life insurance on a full-time 
basis. His wife objects to the change. 
The new agent, is enthused over the 
possibilities for large earnings, and 
needs additional income. When the 
insurance idea was sold to him noth- 
ing was said about doing an about 
face, and that in place of waiting for 
people to come to him for advice, he 
in the new position, must go to the 
people and deliver his message. A 
month passes. Some business has 
been placed on the lives of friends, 
but the commission returns were 
small. Meanwhile, the agent has 
learned that only one agent in the 
office is earning a substantial income. 
That information weighs on his mind. 
Thus two strikes have been called. 
His wife’s attitude—the beginning of 
a doubt as to the truthfulness of your 
original story. His broods. Then, his 
temper rises. He enters your office 
and demands to know the facts as to 
what other agents are earning. What 
will you do? 





(a) Match him word for word and 
do a bit of yelling on your own be- 
half. 

(b) Invite the agent to sit and cool. 
Then resell him the business and 
show that you talked only of possi- 
bilities. 

(c) Ask for a long list of his best 
prospects, and then, without dividing 
the commissions, help him to sell 
those people—thus proving that all 
you sald was true. 


2. A great deal of unrest exists in 
your agency. The agents are in a 
slump, and claim that since you never 
sold insurance—you can neither un- 
derstand the problems they face or 
be of help to them. Further, that co- 
operation is not being given by your 
cashier’s department. The leading 
producer has resigned and it looks 
like several other agents will follow 
his lead. Would you? 

(a) Deliver a masterful oration to 
the whole of the agency on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. “My 
friends—.” 

(b) Arrange for a home office ex- 
pert to come and deliver a series of 
educational and inspirational talks 
that have been tested. 

(c) Acknowledge your faults—hold 
a series of private and general con- 
ferences—place the interests of the 
agents first, and sincerely ask each 
one to help start production again. 

(d) Become defiant and retire to 
the privacy of your inner office until 
the storm blows itself out. 

3. An agent, thirty years in the 
employ of your company, loses his 
health. His production falls to a low 
ebb. Yet, by serving his old policy- 
holders he manages to earn a meager 
living. An endowment policy that he 
wrote years ago on the life of a sub- 
stantial business man matures. The 
check is handed to a young and pro- 
lific producer for delivery, and a new 
policy of some size is sold. The origi- 
nal agent asks several times for the 
check, but is always told that none 
has been received. Later, he learns 
about all that has taken place, and 
demands that he receive both credit 
for the new policy and the commis- 
sion. The policyholder friend backs 
up his demand with a vigorous letter. 
You refuse to comply—so the old 
agent engages the service of an at 
torney and enters suit. The entire 
agency force is watching for the out- 
come. What will you do? 

(a) Ask your home office to cancel 
the contract of the old and faithful 
agent. 

(b) Admit your error—give the 
old agent credit, and then help the 
younger agent to write sufficient busi- 
ness to compensate him for his time. 

(c) Offer the old agent the names 
of several people who might be pros 
pects. 

(d) Give the old agent a lecture om 
loyalty to both the business and his 
company. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE past fortnight, and especially the past week, have 

been brightened by at least two favorable develop- 
ments: The get-together spirit is hovering over the White 
House, and investors are showing an appetite for secur- 
ity issues. In recent days President Roosevelt has 
conferred with two groups of “big business” men, the 
second group including representatives of finance and 
labor. This department knows as little as its readers 
about what was said at those conferences, but certainly 
a common desire to stimulate business was at work. 
Doubtless some helpful ideas were contributed by the 
industrialists, who may also have learned something 
themselves. Probably the President was priming the 
pump psychologically. And a larger conference is still 


to come. 


T’S true that President Roosevelt has come out against 
| all holding companies, but business circles don’t seem 
to be taking that very seriously. For the first time in 
several months security issues have been offered, and 
successfully, to the public, an important instance being 
the absorption of the Consolidated Edison’s $30,000,000 
8% per cent debentures. Steel production is increasing 
slowly, and other signs point to gradual recovery as the 


year advances. 


ACK at Washington—this Monday the United States 
B Supreme Court sustained the Government in the com- 
plicated Minnesota Tea Co. tax case, the decision being 
read by retiring Justice George Sutherland as his fare 
well before being succeeded by the Solicitor-General, 
Stanley F. Reed. Also in the nation’s capital—the Home 
and Community Builders’ National Association met there 
last week and outlined a plan for a huge building indus- 
try, capable of producing more than a million low-priced, 
one-family homes a year; they are launching a $2,000,- 
000,000 home building campaign for 1938. 

* 
sage aig average security prices in the weeks 
ended Jan. 8 and 13, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Jan.8 Jan. 13 

Monday Sat. Monday Sat. 
70 industrials ..... 131.62 136.02 137.11 137.39 
5. ee 23.29 24.64 25.53 25.32 
100 stocks ......... 99.12 102.61 103.64 103.77 


30 bonds 88.60 88.95 89.13 88.48 


> * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

was 28 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates, 
the output having increased 5% points two weeks ago 
and 2% points last week from the low level of 20 per 
cent. Since not all plants have finished inventory tak- 
ing, it is still too early to see the New Year’s trend. 


* * 


FTER early gains, cotton futures reacted and closed 

last week with May contracts at 8.59 cents as 
against 8.55 a week before. In grains, market conditions 
were favorable because of the relative scarcity of strong 
wheats, but prices on the Chicago Board of Trade de- 
clined slightly; wheat receded fractionally, while corn 
was off 1% to 2% cents, and rye lost 1% cents. 































Juvenile Policies 
as Surplus Lines 


The special Reliance Life Opportunity 
Plan for boys and girls, as well as other 
types of Reliance Life Juvenile policies, 
may be written as surplus lines by un- 
derwriters whose companies do not pro- 


vide juvenile insurance. 


There are also many other Reliance Life 
policies which are available as surplus 
lines, including Educational policies. 
Participating and Non-participating 
Life; insurance on women, Accident and 


Health policies. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than a Hundred Million of Assets 


Branch Offices in 32 Cities 








WHAT'S A FAILURE? 


In the Life Insurance business a failure is an under- 
writer who is incapable of putting a working plan into 
action, or who is unable to formulate a plan worthy of 
action. If you are not satisfied with your earnings, 
examine these two causes of failure. 


Planning is essential to success in Life Insurance 
selling, but a far-seeing plan of operation is the first 
step to profits in a General Agency operation. Address 
inquiries to O. R. McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office - Dallas, Texas 

















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 











————— 
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slump, a personal visit from the gen- 





General Agent Should 
Know His Men 


Giving some of his ideas on how to 
help the old life insurance agent 
make a living, Ray C. Roberts, gen- 
eral agent, Parkersburg, W. Va., told 
the General Agents Association of 
the New England Mutual Life at 
Hollywood, Fla., that every case is an 
individual one which implies the ne- 
cessity of getting to know the indi- 
vidual agent. 

Financing, Mr. Roberts believes, is 
often unfortunate inasmuch as _ it 
makes an easy way out for the agent 
when it would be better if he earned 


Security Mutual Life 


[Insurance Company 


BINGMAMTON 





eral agent often opens the way for a 
quick cure. 

As for the problem of keeping the 
old agent in production, he said: 

“The answer to the problem is in 
the general agent himself. ‘Canned’ 
contests may help, sales illustrations, 
sales meetings, pep letters, and all 
the rest of the usual methods may 
aid, and should be used, but in the 
general agent himself, and in his re- 
lations with his men, lies the only 
deep and lasting solution to the prob- 
N-' lem. If we are the men we should 
be, we can pick out the ‘urge’ that will 
solve the problem and then apply it 





what he needs. When a man is in a 





COMPANY CHANGES 

Frederick C. Hawes, of Sea Cliff, N. Y., 
moted to the position of superintendent of the Queens 
Village district of the Prudential of Newark. 

The London Life Insurance Co. has opened a new 
ordinary branch office in the Transportation Bldg., Mon- 
treal, under the management of J. M. Brown, formerly in 
charge of the Montreal Phillips Square branch. 

Leonard H. MecVity, secretary and actuary of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association of Toronto, 
will be the new actuary of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. The appointment is effective as of April 1. 

Appointment of Frank C. Heard as agency supervisor 
of the ordinary department of the American National of 
Galveston has been announced by G. S. McCarter, super- 
intendent of agencies. 

John D. Brooke has been appointed manager of the 
London, Ont., district of the Northern Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada. For several years he has been supervisor of 
field service of the company. 

J. H. Long, manager of the Continental Life in Rich- 
mond, Va., for the past eleven years, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and assigned to the executive office 
in Washington, D. C. 

The American United Life Insurance Co. of Indianapolis 
has obtained the services of Lester L. Johnson of Chicago 
as associate agency director. Mr. Johnson will assist 
Floyd R. Fisher, agency vice-president, in the field work 
of the company. 

At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Life Insurance 
Co. of Madison, Gordon D. Adams was promoted from 
secretary to vice-president and M. N. Hanson from 
assistant secretary to secretary. 

A. L. Macdougall has been appointed manager for the 
Timmins, Ont., district of the Metropolitan Life, succeed- 
ing Leopold Denomme, transferred to Windsor, Ont. 


has been pro- 
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personally to the sore spot.” 


Herbert H. Dawson of Little Rock, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed district supervisor for the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. in northern and eastern Arkansas. 

Ralph H. Durkee of San Antonio, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


DEATHS 

W. A. Blair, 54, vice-president, assistant secretary and 
director of the Amicable Life of Waco, Tex. 

Lee Allen Phillips, 66, Los Angeles financier and former 
executive vice-president of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
California, the old company. 

Charles T. Thurman, 73, of Richmond, Va., retired gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit Life. 

P. M. Woods, district manager at Brooklyn for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Hubert W. Palmer, 55, former Philadelphia manager of 
the Acacia Mutual Life. 

Rickson Hamilton Tharin, formerly South Georgia man- 
ager for the Equitable Life Assurance Society, at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

John Kelly, 71, a former manager of the Passaic, N. J., 
office of the Metropolitan Life. 

Henry R. Jones, manager of the Florence, S. C., district 
for the Metropolitan Life. 

B. W. Torrance, 67, Atlanta, Ga., formerly general agent 
for the Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


JUDICIAL 


The heirs of the late T. K. Kelly of Minneapolis are 
suing the Union Central Life Insurance Co. for a total of 
$346,740. The company contends that the premiums were 
in default. Five separate suits were filed by the heirs in 
Hennepin County Court, where they are ordered moved 
to Federal Court. 





POLICY FOR EVERYONE 





SERVICE 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ROM those who made the trip to Florida last week I 

learn that the Connecticut Mutual annual agents’ con- 
ference was probably the most successful they have ever 
held. The high spot of these gatherings is the president’s 
dinner and last week’s session saw President James Lee 
Loomis in top form. At the dinner he pointed out the 
high-lights of the company’s progress in 1937 and dis- 
cussed the 1937 annual statement. Among other things 
Mr. Loomis brought out that the Connecticut Mutual 
now has the greatest amount of insurance in its history 
in force and that assets are at an all-time high. Insur- 
ance in force now stands at approximately $979,000,000 
and assets approximate $310,000,000. 


HE sessions were presided over by Paul Sanborn of 

Boston and Jack Frazier of New York City. The home 
office contingent included in addition to President Loomis, 
Vice-President Harold N. Chandler, Vice-President 
Harold F. Larkin, Vice-President Leslie R. Martin. 
Charles B. Pieper, medical director; Henry H. Steiner, 
secretary; Vice-President Vincent B. Coffin and E. A. 
Starr who has recently been made manager of the salary 
savings department. 


HERE were many New England men who went to 
St. Petersburg, Fla., last week to attend the agency 
business conference of the New York Life. In advising 




























the agents “not to worry” Thomas A. Buckner, chairman 
of the board said, “Let us not be deceived, nor unduly 
influenced by political propagandists, economists nor by 
news articles of the day which may be contradicted to- 
morrow. We have the same marvelous country of yester- 
day with its forests, its mines and its fertile soil. Do 
not worry about this or that plan to solve our temporary 
problems of co-operation and co-ordination. Our admin- 
istration and our congress, chosen by the people, will, 
after all their errors and wanderings, arrive in a safe 
harbor if the people will lend their honest, considered 


support.” 


ASSACHUSETTS agents are greatly interested in 
the situation in New York where Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman has lent his support to a bill, whereby insur- 
ance will be sold over the counter by savings banks as 
is the case in Massachusetts. Reports of published state- 
ments favoring the Governor’s position would indicate 
that he has not bothered to get a true picture of just 
who and what has been favored by the Massachusetts 
law. Like many another, the Governor talks “low cost” 
when comparing results with similar efforts of life insur- 
ance companies, but is absolutely mum about “no tax” 
which is the largest single factor in the difference in cost. 
It is felt here, that should New York state decide to ex- 
periment, the backers of the plan will discover that the 
low-paid wage earners have to be “sold” life insurance 
and will not make a voluntary effort to acquire it. 
There are, in addition, other unfavorable aspects of the 
scheme which New Yorkers do not contemplate. 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 
Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
as Ending Invest- 
ans Dec. 19 ment 
On Farm Property ......... nowes $622,744 6.61 
On Dwellings and Business Property. . 4,046,462 42.93 
ar beaee $4,669,206 49.54 
Railroad Securities 
DD. cccéaaulecedss §oeee ——T $603,847 6.41 
I dade ein ade ois ewe ae . ‘ 53,460 .57 
a eee ; eer $657,307 6.98 
Public Utility Securities 
I rid een eid a eat oin conch nae aside eainalal $296,885 3.15 
I, Sa EE Ee re a a ce gies ne eer 12,025 13 
0 eee 6640s 0seuséeus $308,910 3.28 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $1,730,000 18.36 
I EE dias cae cekbheedes oes ateuas ae 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ...... winia 
State, County, Municipal............... 1,431,472 15.19 
BR Se a ee ee $3,161,472 33.55 
Miscellaneous Securities 
MN Geseebehdsersds one eks wadekeaae $614,000 6.51 
EY ciate tee goon aa bedi aes 13,920 14 
SEND a tin ns du ade basen bbs ea bosees $627,920 6.65 
Recapitulation 
a ea eee ony $4,676,204 49.62 
DED: Sccebsvecivsieedareheeteteanetes 79,405 84 
ME s<@xehenssatossa iseuccuensceaes 4,669,206 49.54 
PR errr fr peer ee $9,424,815 100.00 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Dec. 24 ment Jan. 2 ment Jan. 9 ment 
$362,455 6.65 $587,201 5.19 $337,950 8.87 
912,279 16.72 4,758,727 42.06 1,761,746 43.63 
$1,274,734 23.37 «$5,345,928 47.25 $2,099,796 52.00 
$150,503 2.76 $103,528 .92 $195,495 4.84 
ice sacha oe ctcuen eevee 41,687 1.03 
$150,508 2.76 ~ $108,528 92 $237,182 5.87 
$1,598,554 29.31 $1,248,817 11.04 $1,123,602 27.83 
2,506 _— |} » tan seus 214,698 5.32 
$1,601,060 ‘ 29.36 "$1,248,817 11.04 $1,338,300 33.15 
$1,500,000 27.50 $2,081,094 SS eee 
eakeee ose eres . $118,906 2.95 
862,415 15.81 2,518,344 22.26 220,856 5.47 
$2,362,415 43.31 $4,599,438 40.65 $339,762 8.42 
‘eiens biceus $10,000 .09 $12,270 .30 
$65,694 1.20 6,262 .05 10,575 .26 
$65,694 1.20 $16,262 14 $22,845 56 
$4,111,472 75.38 $5,961,783 52.7 $1,671,129 41.39 
68,200 1.25 6,262 .05 266,960 6.61 
1,274,734 23.37 5,345,928 47.25 2,099,796 52.00 
$5,454,406 100.00 $11,313,973 100.00 $4,037,885 100.00 

































America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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Doing It the Hard Way 


UCCESSFUL veterans in the 

ranks of life insurance sales- 
men who regularly look to their 
old policyholders for from sixty 
to ninety per cent of their new 
business were mildly amazed a 
little over a year ago when a sur- 
vey of twenty thousand buyers 
of new insurance indicated that 
12,356, or sixty-six per cent of 
the total, owned no other life in- 
surance. In this study, based on 
the survey of December, 1936, 
1,312 children under seven years 
of age were excluded for the 
obvious reason that they would 
not be expected to be policy own- 
ers. This week the results of a 
similar survey (both were con- 
ducted by the American Service 
Bureau) were announced and the 
findings conclusively show that 
the earlier high percentage of 
new buyers was not occasioned 
by temporary market conditions 
and was in no sense the result of 
abnormal statistical behavior. 
The December, 1937, survey, in 
which 2,510 children were ex- 
cluded, showed a percentage of 
fifty-nine per cent signing the 
application blank for the first 
time, which, considering the 
larger number of excluded buy- 
ers, almost matches the previous 
findings. 

President Parker, of the Bu- 
reau, speaks of this high per- 
centage of new insureds some- 
what critically in that it indicates 
that life insurance agents still 
are more interested in soliciting 
new prospects than their old 
policyholders and because of this 
preference are losing the natural 
benefits of lessened sales _ re- 
sistance which invariably comes 
with the ownership of life insur- 
ance. 


With The Editors 


While we must agree with this 
viewpoint, in any consideration 
of efficiency and production, it 
nevertheless is manifestly a 
healthy condition for both agent 
and company to inaugurate pro- 
grams of protection for this ma- 
jority group of those surveyed. 
Each member of this multitude 
of new recruits now becomes an 
old policyholder in his own right 
and the writing agent can look 
forward to a harvest of future 
sales in the development of his 
new clients’ insurance needs. 

Probably the reason for the 
general surprise at the high ratio 
of new buyers lies mainly in two 
factors. First, most former sur- 
vevs of buyers have been con- 
ducted among a smaller cross 
section and among well estab- 
lished agents and their clients; 
secondly, because since 1929 a 
vast number of young men and 
women have passed the age at 
which they normally would con- 
sider the groundwork of an in- 
surance estate and delayed that 
action merely because they were 
in poorly paid jobs or without 
jobs. In the two surveys re- 
ferred to, each took in twenty 
thousand persons and each was 
conducted through the rank and 
file of producers and their cus- 
tomers throughout the nation. 
Also, both surveys were con- 
ducted after the turn of business 
and covered the two best busi- 
ness years since the autumn of 
1929. 

The number of those applying 
for $5,000 or more was definitely 
increased, boosting the average 
policy by $122 to $2,049. Twelve 
per cent of the total owned other 
insurance with the company ap- 
plied to, an increase of three per 
cent in this item over the previ- 
ous survey and the average 











amount of insurance 
owned was $4,040. 

It was noticeable that the les- 
sening of the Government’s 
made-work program influenced 
insurance buying among its em- 
ployees, with the exception of 
the army and the navy. A nin 
per cent decline in the numb 
of policies to all Government 
paid workers was disclosed, al 
though the average size of suck 
policies increased slightly. R 
lief and social agency employe 
dropped off by a full twenty-fiv 
per cent. 

There was a marked and wel 
come gain in buyers among sma 
business classifications, notabl 
in banking, brokerage and in- 
surance employees. Sales to per- 
sons in agricultural lines held 
up satisfactorily and manufac- 
turing industries showed healthy 
gains. 

Applications among the higher 
groups reflected the prosperity 
enjoyed last year in amusement 
lines, theater executives and 
owners leading the list with 
average new purchases of $9,604 
on top of old insurance averag- 
ing $10,647. Other average pur- 
chases and previous holdings 
were as follows: 

Investment brokers and sales- 
men, $8,701, and $17,427 average 
policy already in force; oil pro 
duction and refining engineers, 
executives and owners, $7,617 
and $11,990, respectively; bank 
and finance company officials and 
executives, $7,260 and $13,878 
respectively; physicians and sur 
geons, $7,100 and $19,699; ma 
chinery, metals and metal manw 
facturing executives and owners, 
$7,089 and $12,716; textiles and 
leather products executives ané 
owners, $6,646 and $16,159. 


already 
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